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On Handling Meanings in the Vernacular 
James Lauriault 


I have come across a number of lexical problems in translation 
work which are especially due to the informant misunderstanding the 
text language (in this case Spanish). The purpose of this article is to 
describe several problems I have met and some of the methods I have 
used in discussing them in the vernacular with my informants. 


Sample Problems 


Informants very commonly translated the text language literally, 
and really thought the literal translation was what it meant. In Lk. 1:47, 
when Mary said, “... rejoiced in God,” my informant understood it 
to mean “rejoiced within God" and proceeded to translate it accord- 
ingly. When I asked him what it meant, he gave me back the original 
Spanish sentence from which he had translated. He undoubtedly 
thought that since God is omnipresent we are all within Him, and that 
the passage made perfectly good sense. 

According to one literal translation, Jesus told people on a number 
of occasions to pick up their eyes and put them in their heads. This is 
the way several informants have understood the expression “lift up 
your eyes.” They must have reasoned that Scripture deals with Deity 
and the supernatural, and such miraculous events are to be expected. 

Another source of confusion came from the informants (and their 
ethnic group) using Spanish words with vernacular meanings. In Junin 
Quechua the Spanish word for ‘manger’ is used to denote a large corral 
in which the animals are fed. Hence it made perfectly good sense to 
the informant to translate that the shepherds came and found Mary 
and Joseph and the baby, all lying in the ‘corral’ (Lk. 2:16). 

In the Peruvian jungle the Shipibos have equated the Spanish word 
animal with their word yoina. At one time I had used yoina in the 
translation of ‘and was with the wild beasts” (Mk. 1:13), but dis- 
continued the word when I found it applied to every forest creature 
which the Shipibos consider fit to eat, but did not apply to snakes, 
jaguars, foxes, crocodiles, etc. If the word yoina had remained in the 
translation, I imagine the Shipibos would have wondered why the Lord 
starved himself for over a month with such an abundance of game. 
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Word-Checking Techniques 


I kept running into problems of misinterpretation of the Spanish 
until I finally realized I could not discuss the translation in Spanish 
but had to have some way of testing the meanings of words in the 
vernacular, so | could know what the translation meant to the people 
themselves. And to be most effective I could not afford to let their 
answers be influenced by what the Spanish text said, otherwise | 
was not finding out what the translation really meant. 

I first noticed there was something wrong with my understanding 
of what yoina meant when I was visiting in a Shipibo home one day 
and the man of the house came in with a wild turkey and called it a 
yoina, This still did not bother me very much, as I easily adjusted my 
understanding of it to apply to feathered creatures as well as the 
four-footed jungle animals. The real shock came when I called a 
crocodile a yoina and was told, “That is not a yoina; it is a crocodile.” 

At this point I decided to find out what the generic term yoina 
really applied to. I made a list of all the creatures that live in the 
forest and started asking my informant, “Are monkeys yoina? Are 
tapirs yoina? Are jaguars yoina?” etc. Monkeys, tapirs, wild pigs 
turkeys, turtles, partridges, etc., turned out to be yoina; jaguars, 
porcupines, crocodiles, turkey buzzards, etc., were not yoina. I com- 
pared the two lists, and from my knowledge of Shipibo customs, | 
concluded that yoina were all the jungle creatures they considered fit to 
eat, and that the word did not fit the context of Mk, 1:13. Since then 
I have checked all generic terms, all descriptive terms, and all adjec- 
tives by asking for their denotations (or range of applicability). 

I checked the word ‘manger’ the same way, asking what it 
looked like, what it was used for, where it would be, etc. In this way 
I found out whether that part of the verse had been translated right; 
not by asking whether the verse made good sense (which it did!), nor 
by asking what it meant in Spanish (as the informant would only have 
parrotted it back to me verbatim). I now check all concrete nouns in 
this manner by asking for their different features: (1) attributes (i.e. 
adjectives describing them) and (2) function (i.e. sentences describing 
their use). Whenever possible, I try to get to see the object denoted 
by the noun. 

In order to check the meaning of the literal rendering of ‘lift up 
your eyes,” I first took the sentence itself and asked questions in the 
vernacular as to its setting, that is: “Why would one lift up his eyes? 
How does one lift up his eyes? Once one lifts up his eyes, what does 
he do next? What does one do in order to lift up one’s eyes? etc.” And 
if I had not clarified the meaning just with the questions, I could have 
given my informant a command, “Lift up your eyes,” and had him 
demonstrate; which would have been an impossibility, as his eyes 
were in his head and did not need to be picked up from anywhere 
and put into his eye sockets. 

The literal translation of “the babe leaped in her womb” (Lk. 1:41) 
presented an even stranger combination of words. I took the vernacular 
rendering of ‘leaped’ and learned a new line of attack when my 
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informant told me that babies do not ‘leap’. I asked him what did 
leap, and he said, “Fleas, grasshoppers, and a small kind of frog, but 
never human beings or large animals."" Then I asked him what babies 
did when they moved suddenly in the womb, and he said, “They play.” 
For meaning problems of this nature 1 soon drew up a questionnaire 
in the vernacular asking for all the dimensions of the actions described 
by the verb: Who could do it? What could it be done with? What could 
it be done to? etc. 

This type of procedure became very useful in checking literal ren- 
derings in a supernatural context. Direct attempts at dealing with 
“rejoiced in God" (Lk. 1:47) proved unsatisfactory, since at the time 
I could not establish in this supernatural context whether “in” de- 
scribed a spatial relationship or a logical relationship. However, since 
the same form of expression was applicable in the Greek to a non- 
supernatural context, I tried out the sentence “I rejoice in Manuel 
Quispe’”” (naming a neighbor of ours). My informant immediately 
objected that this could not be said, because a person could not be 
inside of Manuel Quispe. After I got an idiomatic rendering for the 
‘rejoice in’ relationship, I applied it to God. The new rendering was 
a revelation to my informant! I was later told in the same connection by 
another translation helper that non-Christians complain about their 
Christian neighbors speaking a ‘Biblical language which does not 
make sense. After this, I would discuss a non-theological meaning in a 
non-supernatural context so as to avoid esoteric mistranslations. 

In dealing with the meaning of religious terms, I would first find 
out what they meant to the Christians, and then what they meant to 
the non-Christians. Sometimes when I asked for the ‘Christian’ mean- 
ing alone, I did not get down to the real meaning of the word. I 
remember a discussion I had once on the Campa word that was being 
used for God. It started when I noticed that the Campa word for 
‘pray’ was not a Spanish loan word. I asked my informant, “Do the 
pagan Campas back in the jungle highlands pray?” “Yes.” “What 
do they say?” “They ask for such things as good health, and luck in 
hunting.” “Who do they pray to?” “They pray to Pawa (God).” 
“Who do you Christians pray to here in prayer-meeting?” “To Pawa.” 
“Who is Pawa?” “Why, Pawa Jesus Christ.” “But who is Pawa that 
the pagans pray to?’ My informant became bewildered, “Why I've 
told you. Pawa Jesus Christ, the Sun.” 

Another time, I was doing a routine check of meanings and came 
to the vernacular rendering of ‘‘put under a bushel” (Mk. 4:21). We 
had translated “bushel” by a cultural equivalent, ‘water pot’, and now 
I was checking the meaning of ‘under’ in this context. | took a water 
pot, lit a small lamp, and asked my informant in the vernacular to 
“put the lamp under the water pot.’ He set the pot on its base and 
put the lamp on the floor, next to the base and under a bulging side 
of the pot. As this was unsatisfactory, I covered the lamp with the pot 
and asked him, “Is the lamp under the water pot?’’ He answered, 
“No, it isn’t.” “Where is it, then?” “It is within a down-turned 
water pot.” 
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Word-Finding Techniques 


Once I found out what a rendering of a particular passage meant 
in the vernacular, the next step was to find a better rendering if its 
meaning was not equivalent to the meaning in the text. New possible 
renderings were found and checked by the same techniques used to 
find mistakes in the first draft of the translation, as illustrated by 
how I discovered the idiomatic rendering for “put under a bushel.” 
The principle involved was to reproduce as closely as possible the 
situation denoted by the expression in the text and ask the informant 
how it is referred to in the vernacular. 

When I had finally determined that the literal rendering of “re- 
joice in God” was a mistranslation, I went to work with my informant 
to find a proper rendering. I continued with the illustration of Manuel 
Quispe and said in the vernacular, “Manuel Quispe does something; 
I rejoice. How do I say that all together?” “You rejoice from Manuel 
Quispe.” I carefully checked the expression in a number of situations, 
and when I was satisfied I said, ““What would be implied by saying 
that Mary was rejoicing from God?” 

I handled “lift up your eyes” by saying, “Here somebody is looking 
at this table, and something is happening over there, and I want him 
to move and see it: What do I say to him?” The informant answered, 
“Look up at that happening over there.” We took this expanded 
expression, pared it down to “look up,” checked it in a number of 
contexts, and were satisfied with it as an idiomatic rendering of ‘lift 
up your eyes,” as other renderings using the words ‘your eyes” proved 
unsatisfactory and unnatural. Many verb expressions were thus elicited 
by describing part of the setting of a situation or action and then asking 
for the action itself. 

I found the proper rendering for “manger” by asking, “Is there 
anything about so big that the feed is put into so animals can eat it 
out in the corral?” “Yes, we lay the food in a feedbox.’”” We used 
‘feedbox’ for “manger.” The equivalents for many nouns were found 
by describing their features, and then if possible they were checked 
by having the informant point out the objects they denoted. 

When I found that yoina did not fit the context of Mk. 1:13, I tried 
to find a word or expression that did. I asked my informant, ‘What 
do you call things like jaguars, snakes, scorpions, wild pigs, crocodiles, 
etc.?” “We just call them by their names: jaguar, snake, etc.” I was 
slightly taken back that there was no generic term, so I tried finding 
a descriptive one: “What do these kinds of creatures do to us?” “They 
bite or sting us; they are biting creatures.” I tested the descriptive 


expression ‘biting creature’ with another informant, and he produced | 


quite a satisfactory list of denotations. 


Question-Finding Techniques 


I then used the word-finding technique to get the proper kinds 
of questions to ask. I took some secular text material in the vernacular, 
clause by clause, and got the informant to phrase questions for each 
part of each clause. At first it was a bit hard, but when I illustrated 
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with an example or two in the vernacular, he came through quite 
nicely. 

I did not give him the questions in Spanish, as I had had some 
sad experiences with informants giving me literal translations of 
questions into the vernacular. In both Quechua and Shipibo, when I 
had asked at first for the translation of “What did he do?” I was given 
a literal rendering which I later found really meant “What did he do 
it to?” and most of the time I got the kind of answer one would get to 
“What did he do?” It was very hard to check the meaning of a 
question like that by having the informant translate it back into Spanish. 
Only by getting a list of possible answers for each question could I 
check on its meaning. The meaning was indicated by the kind of 
answer it elicited. 

With these questions I obtain the dimensions and settings of action- 
words, the features and denotations of thing-words, and the denotations 
of description-words. Thus I get in detail the area of meaning of most 
word-usages. At first glance this looks impractical and complicated, 
but I can generally discover an area of meaning with a few questions. 
Writing down the dimensions, settings, features, and/or denotations of 
each word-usage on slips of paper has helped me immeasurably in the 
task of comparing word-meanings and was very valuable for clarifying 
my thoughts and decisions on the various meaning problems. 

This whole procedure also had a direct effect on the translation 
of questions in Scripture. I now realized that in most cases the 
question and its answer had to fit to make any sense in the vernacular. 
This came out very clearly in the translation of Acts 10:4, where 
Cornelius asked the angel, “What is it, Lord?” To a question like this, 
literally translated, ““What thing is it, Lord?” the fitting answer in 
Shipibo is always the name of something, not an explanation of why 
the angel was there. To make the question fit the answer the way 
it did in the text language, we translated it by something corresponding 
to “What is happening?” or “What's up?” 


Consistency of Renderings 


In order to get the proper idiomatic rendering of a word or sentence, 
I practically have to ask myself the following three questions: 

(1) Is this rendering of narrative material the natural way for 
a speaker of the vernacular to refer to the situation described in 
Scripture? 1 

(2) Is this rendering of a direct quotation what the speakers 
of the vernacular suggest as being the natural thing to say under the 
circumstances? 2 


(3) Within these two limitations, have I adhered as closely as 
possible to the wording of the text? 


1 See Mr. Henderson's article in The Bible Translator: “Problems of Bible Translation,” 
Vol. 6, No. 3 (July 1955), pp. 127-136, especially p. 134. 
2My colleague Mr. Eugene Loos helped me rephrase this. 
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It seems to me that these three conditions describe a translation 
“as literal as the idiom of the language will permit.” 3 Such a trans- 
lation is more faithful to the text than an uncritically literal translation, 
because it more closely denotes the situation described by the text, 
Many times this means, however, that different occurrences of the 
same word in the text have to be translated in different ways in 
the vernacular. What can be done about this? 

When I make the first draft of a translation, and check its mean- 
ing, I do not go out of my way to be rigidly consistent nor to be 
stylistically varied; | merely take the situations as they come and try 
to get something that will adequately denote them. Later I do take 
a concordance and check through the renderings of each separate 
Greek word and find the contextual factors that consistently deter- 
mine one rendering or another. I can then make a statement defining 
the idiomatic consistency of different renderings, e.g. that lambané 
in Greek is translated by hiat- ‘carry on the shoulder’ in Shipibo when 
the direct object is a mat or a cross; that the same Greek verb is trans- 
lated by yatan- ‘seize’ when the direct object is a snake; and likewise 
for other renderings of the same verb. 

If I can find no basis for maintaining different renderings, we 
choose from the best rendering at hand. Thus I do not prematurely 
force myself to a possibly poor choice of renderings in order to be 
mechanically consistent from the start. 

I feel that an approach to meanings ultimately based on deno- 
tations, 4 as I have sketchily presented here, helps keep the translator 
from the excesses of misleading literalism on the one hand and of 
paraphrase and “translation of ideas’’ on the other. When we can 
define idiomatic consistency of different renderings in terms of deno- 
tations, we lay a solid groundwork under us so we can be truly 
faithful to the Greek. 


3 Guide for Translators, American Bible Society (1932), last sentence of Section 12. 


# Besides denotations, connotations are also very important. This article, however, 
stresses denotations to the exclusion of connotations. 
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Some Contemporary Translations in French 


The publication of two recent translations of the Scriptures in 
French has caused considerable interest among scholars and the general 
public, for the production of the so-called Jerusalem Bible is a major 
undertaking and the publication of the Bible in French as a purely 
commercial enterprise (as the firm of Gallimard is now doing) is highly 
significant. In order that the readers of The Bible Translator 
may be fully informed concerning this development and may at the 
same time be able to judge certain of the cross-currents of scholarly 
opinion, we are printing in this issue four articles, written by French 
scholars. The first is in the form of an interview between the noted 
Protestant scholar F. Michaeli (who is himself heading up the revision 
of the Segond French New Testament) and Prof. Edouard Dhorme, 
distinguished Assyriologist and Biblical scholar, for many years director 
of the Ecole Biblique, later Professor at the Sorbonne, member cf the 
Institut de France, and author of a number of books and articles on 
the Old Testament and related subjects. Prof. Dhorme is at present 
working on the second volume of the Old Testament translation, of 
which the first volume was published by Gallimard in the Pleiade 
series in 1957. 

The Jerusalem Bible is introduced by a brief article by Henri 
Cazelles, Doctor of Laws, formerly professor at the Roman Catholic 
Seminary of Issy, and more recently at the Catholic Institute of Paris. 
He has published several works on legal aspects of Biblical studies 
and has been responsible for the translation of several books of the 
Jerusalem Bible, including Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 

In order to obtain a somewhat different view of the Jerusalem 
Bible, but again from the Roman Catholic viewpoint, we are reproduc- 
ing an anonymous review published first in Bible et Vie Chrétienne. 
This review is followed by some acute and critical observations by 
J. de Savignac, formerly a Jesuit and trained in theology, but more 
recently granted a degree from the Protestant Theological Seminary 
in Paris. He is the author of several books and articles on Biblical 
subjects. 

We trust that these four articles will help one to understand some- 
thing of the nature and scope of Biblical studies in France. At the 
same time they undoubtedly point indirectly to certain important 
changes in the attitude of the Roman Catholic church concerning the 
translation and the distribution of the Holy Scriptures. Anyone who 
is further interested in these developments should consult the excellently 
documented and highly suggestive article written by Olivier Béguin, 
General Secretary of the United Bible Societies, and published in the 
Bulletin of the United Bible Societies for the second quarter of this 


E. A. N. 


year. 











The Bible of “La Pleiade” by Ed. Dhorme 


Professor Ed. Dhorme, Member of the Institute of France, author 
of the new translation of the Bible, of which the first volume was 
published by Gallimard in the Pleiade series, and of which a second 
volume is still in preparation, has willingly answered some questions 
which we have asked him concerning this new translation. We are 
sincerely grateful to him for his help and we are happy to describe 
for the readers of this periodical a work whose value is so much 


appreciated by all specialists. 
F. Michaeli 


What was the origin of your translation of the Bible published by 
Gallimard? For what reasons do these publishers judge it neces- 
sary to publish a new translation of the Bible? 


In 1947, Mr. Brice Parain, who had attended my Hebrew courses 
at the Sorbonne, came to see me, having been sent by Mr. 
Raymond Gallimard, to inquire of me if I would agree to publish 
a translation of the Bible in the beautiful series of the Pleiade. 
I showed him the manuscripts of a first translation of the Penta- 
teuch and of the historical books; but I indicated to him that I 
wanted to do the whole work over again, so I asked for some time 
in order that the work might be as perfect and complete as possible. 
The Pleiade series, which includes the best works of the best 
writers from all lands, could not allow the Bible to be excluded 
from these most elite productions of all literatures. 


On what principles have you based your translation? What text 
do you use for this work? Do you make equal use of the old versions? 
What particular importance do you give to the Septuagint text? 


My translation has as its first principle faithfulness, not only to 
the letter, but more so to the spirit, of the Bible. It endeavors to 
preserve the color and the savor of the original, which is a book 
written by Orientals for Orientals. The text which I use daily is 
the Masoretic in the third edition of Kittel, edited by the great 
Hebrew scholar Paul Kahle. The old versions, and particularly 
the Septuagint, help me to improve upon the Hebrew when it 
is manifestly corrupt. And sometimes, they can even be used to 
explain an “exegetical translation.” 


What do the notes contain which accompany the translation and 
the introductions to Bible books? Do they attempt to explain merely 
textual matters, or are they concerned with historical, religious, and 
even theological questions? 


The notes are of utmost importance. First of all they deal with 
the establishment of the text and its philological explanations. 
Moreover, they treac literary criticism, especially of the Pentateuch. 
I give the greatest importance to geographical and historical notes, 
particularly in the relations between Palestine and neighboring 
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countries. I also point out Biblical or extra-Biblical similarities with 
particular passages. These are quite suggestive. The religious part 
is fully treated in the explanation of divine names, traditional 
customs, the Law, worship, prophecies, edifying literature, etc. 
Contrary to the policy of the Pleiade series, | have been allowed 
by the Gallimard publishers to place the notes at the bottom of the 
pages, under corresponding text, and not at the end of the volume. 
Moreover, to be complete, the annotated translation of the deutero- 
canonical books, which are part of the official Bible of the Roman 
Church, has been added to that of the Hebrew Bible, although 
those books are written in Greek, just as the New Testament is. 


When is the second volume expected to be published? Are you 
considering a translation of the New Testament? 


The second volume, of which one part is already in the press, may 
appear around the fall of i958. As for the translation of the New 
Testament, I have entrusted the task to Mr. Hadot, and I do not 
know how the work is progressing. Considering the enormity of my 
task, I did not want to assume the added responsibility of doing the 
New Testament. Besides, I must thank Messrs, Michaéli, Guillau- 
mont, Koenig, and Hadot for their splendid cooperation, especially 
in the second volume, and for their agreement in following the 
principles set up at the beginning of this joint undertaking. 


The Jerusalem Bible 
H. Cazelles 


The new translation called The Jerusalem Bible was conceived in 
1945 by Father de Vaux of the Ecole Biblique and by Father Chifflot, 
director of the Cerf series of publications. Already antiquated before 
World War II, the old Catholic translations no longer met religious 
needs nor satisfied scientific demands, and this was true even of those 
versions which had just gone through revision, as, for example, the 
translation of Crampon. Since the papal encyclical of 1943 had appealed 
to Catholics for a new understanding of the Bible, the idea of new 
translations was in the air and resulted in several ‘new Bibles” (if one 
can use such an expression): the Bible of Lille, the Bible of Maredsous, 
the new Crampon. The project for The Jerusalem Bible had a some- 
what more distant goal. The main purpose was to present a genuinely 
scientific work which would satisfy all the demands of modern scholar- 
ship. To accomplish this purpose, it was necessary to set up a central 
office and adopt certain principles of exegetical revision. But there 
was also the aim of making something readable accessible to the general 
public. This would require a literary revision which would indicate those 
renderings which are too literal and which would necessitate not a 
carbon-copy of the Hebrew or the Greek, but a text which, by itself, 
would bring to French readers of the twentieth century the religious 
realities of which the Bible writers spoke. It was not a matter of making 
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merely a French transposition of a past work, but of retaining the 
force of the original message in a language in which the categories of 
meaning and structure are often quite removed from ancient patterns, 
The Centenary Bible (a Protestant publication) did not overlook this 
problem, and often the translators and revisers of The Jerusalem Bible 
drew their inspiration from the solutions which this translation contains, 

From the start, the possibilities for a number of different types of 
editions were foreseen, and particularly an edition in one volume. It 
was planned, however, that this should be preceded by a series of 
portions, each one consisting of one of the books of the Old or of the 
New Testament. This publication would not be so academic in the 
sense that it would not give all the variations of the text, but it 
would call attention to textual problems and would indicate if the 
translator found that he had to depart to some extent from the Greek 
and Hebrew originals in his French renderings. As a matter of fact, 
in many instances, the critic may consider that the Septuagint trans- 
lation suggests a more exact original than the one the Masoretes used. 
At other times, one can even have enough arguments to prove the 
corruption of the transmitted text. 

Individual portions and, to an even greater extent, the single- 
volume edition, were not designed as commentaries. The text was what 
mattered, but it would need to be made intelligible. In view of this, 
a second kind of marginal note was required, namely, those which 
could be called explanatory and which would assist the contemporary 
reader. These notes would explain such things as geographical terms, 
idioms, and allusions, thus communicating to the reader both the mind 
of the writer and the implications of his text. These notes were designed 
as concise, allowing no discussion of contrary opinions, but giving, 
nevertheless, the essential arguments which would sustain the point 
of view of the scholar preparing the note. It has been shown that the 
best arguments are those that have been taken from the Scriptures 
themselves. This explains the tendency to increase the number of 
references. As the sections of the translation appeared, one has come 
to see that the readers were appreciating these references which 
provided them with excellent cross-checks, explaining the Bible by 
the Bible. 

The introductions were intended only “to introduce” one to the 
text. But they also tended to increase in size, in order that the Biblical 
message might be within the comprehension of all types of people. 
However, it was never intended that this revision was to assume a 
“status quaestionis’” as regards the exegesis of these books. The author 
of the introductory notes is believed to have made his choice for sound 
reasons, and, in accordance with the revisers, he guides his reader to 
the understanding of the text which seems more objective to him— 
with a view to the importance of the book in the liturgical life of the 
Christian and without entangling himself in discussions of composition, 
literary style, and of Biblical theology. 

Of course, it is the translation itself which presents most of the 
problems. The translator is close to the original text, and since he 
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lives with it, its imagery and expression appear easily intelligible to 
him and as a result he finds it hard to accept the criticisms of those 
who question literary matters. As for my own work, after many 
experiments my revisers and I arrived at the following procedure: I 
made my translation with all possible care and added explanatory 
notes. Then a reviser did the work over again in keeping with what 
| told him was my interpretation. After that I criticized his text by 
pointing out to him the extent to which I thought his expression had 
departed from the original text. In case of an insoluble conflict (and 
there have been many), I adopted the principle of letting the literary 
reviser have the last word in the matter. It was better to have a 
partial understanding of the text rather than have an expression which is 
probably more exact, but which makes no sense to the mind of 
the reader. 

A second revision has preceded the publication of the translation 
in one volume. It is an exacting and precise piece of work, involving, 
as it has, the recasting and the unification of the introductions. It is 
upon the basis of this new text that the further publications of the 
separate sections will be made; in these publications the themes of 
Biblical theology will be further stressed. 

This work has clearly shown the precariousness of every trans- 
lation, for not every one can adequately render the full meaning of the 
original. The message of the Bible is alive, but the language of the 
living changes quickly and is polarized around some fundamental 
subjects, while the language of the Bible aims at the whole man for 
all the ages. 


Extracts from the Review of the Periodical 
Bible et Vie Chrétienne, 


December 1956 


The Holy Bible, translated in French under the direction of the Ecole 
Biblique of Jerusalem. Full-size edition in one volume of 22 x 15 cm.; 
pocket edition of 12 x 8 cm. and 1989 pp. Paris: Desclee de Brouwer, 
1956. 4,000 and 1,800 French francs. 

These last two editions of The Jerusalem Bible mark the happy 
completion of a truly monumental work, undertaken by the Dominicans 
of Paris with the collaboration of all that the present exegetical French 
world considers to be the most qualified. Published first of all, in 
record time, in sections, with important introductions and numerous 
notes, then assembled in three luxury volumes through the care of 
the Club Frangais du Livre, this new translation is now published at 
a price within reach of nearly everyone. It needs no longer to be 
eulogized. 

Does that mean that this new translation, undoubtedly the best which 
has appeared to the present, should be considered as the ultimate? 
Can it be that it will become the official version, whose absence since 
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the sixteenth century has been the cause for many unfortunate effects 
upon the life and thinking of Catholicism in the French world? We 
do not think so. 

First of all, in spite of its superiority, it cannot pretend to eliminate 
its rivals that have appeared before now. The revised Crampon main- 
tains its critical character and in more than one place is much closer 
to the original, while being at the same time fully understandable. The 
Bible of Cardinal Lienart is unsurpassed for the reasonableness of its 
price. As for the Bible of Maredsous, in spite of its lack of strictness 
and of its undoubted “modernisms,” it will without doubt remain for 
a long time to come the most accessible to the general public. This is 
due not only to the diversity and attractiveness of its editions, but to 
its typographical clarity and the ease of its language. The Jerusalem 
Bible seems to us to be primarily a masterpiece, addressed first of all 
to the studious elite of the clergy and to a few laymen actually capable 
of technical analysis. It bears the seal of the scientific (according to 
the Western usage of the word) spirit of its team; it is the product 
of a school and it speaks to “scholars.” 

Let no one misunderstand us. No one is more convinced than we 
are of the importance of such an intellectual innovation and of the 
sustained effort of study for the sake of more perfect knowledge of 
the Scriptures. After all, our day has not been blessed along that 
line—after four centuries of deplorable desertion of a tradition of living 
Scripture. To this effect there is no better technical guide than the 
introductions and the notes of The Jerusalem Bible. We share also the 
concerns of the “‘liturgists’’ and of the “parish priests’ who obviously 
inspired the editors of Maredsous and translators of recent prayer 
books, so that every interested believer may have access to an 
intelligible text. It is no longer doubted that all the contributors to 
recent translations have been sustained by a living faith in the Church 
and in the importance of its teaching, especially on the Scriptures. 
But, in order to make a sacred translation which communicates to the 
believer the mysterious power of the Word of God, we believe that 
there must be more than science, more than burning zeal, and even more 
than faith. There must be first of all—although many Catholics do 
not believe they can go as far as that yet—a belief in the Scripture 
itself in and for its own sake, although still by the Church and in 
the Church. It does not suffice to possess one’s Bible; one must be 
possessed by it, one must inhabit it, by the inner man, and more by 
the heart than by the mind. That will come with years, as in the case 
of the ancient Fathers who were nourished by it from their mother's 
breast. One needs to be completely remodeled by it to the point that 
the frame of one’s thought will be determined by it and one’s inner- 
most feelings regulated by it. Such an indwelling of the Scripture will 
not fail to express itself immediately in a language filled with sacred 
virtue. 

Can one say that this ‘is evident” in the existing French versions? 
Do they not rather betray, on the technical level, dialectical postulates 
foreign to the Semitic genius, and on the theological level, a faith 
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structured before the Scripture and matured outside of its domain? 
Are not the spiritual needs which should be satisfied by the Scriptures 
often unknown or rather unfamiliar to it? Do people not seek to adapt 
the Scripture to their immediate expectations rather than submit to 
its authority? One is surprised to think that the Jesuit son of Mr. Dulles 
came to faith through Aristotle. Indeed, the Spirit blows wherever it 
wills, and all human patterns of thought or of civilization must submit 
to the Spirit. Again, must one admit that the framework chosen by God 
to incarnate His Word is of such divine design that there can be no 
access to the divine language without a sort of conversion to what 
Pius XI called (following Saint Paul) “spiritual Semitism"? This is 
one undertaking which has so far escaped the attention of a good 
many Biblicists, who deliberately try to draw a line (a fallacious 
distinction, of course) between the inspired content and the over-all 
content. This is an outmoded type of judgment. Because of this, many 
translators have employed “adaptations” which sweeten the pregnant 
language of the Scripture, an impoverishment on the pretext of clarify- 
ing. For the same reason, others act differently. They make use of a 
systematic ‘‘desemitization” which bars the French reader from the 
hope of a thorough Biblical reeducation; this is done by eliminating 
Hebraisms and substituting thousands of notes which faintly suggest 
a certain trend of thought or feeling, thus trying to invigorate the 
original with pale and too often dull French transpositions. (One 
should compare, with the help of a concordance, the diverse ways of 
translating, in different existing versions, such key-words as face, 
testimony, justice, glory, spirit, then one will judge their tastelessness, 
even in the Johannine writings.) Moreover, many of those introduc- 
tions, which are technically excellent, should be readily branded as 
“epidermal,” for they only touch the surface of things and fail to 
recognize the profound power of the books. 

Whether one likes it or not, the essential problem which con- 
temporary Biblical science faces (Protestant as well as Roman Catholic) 
is a problem of “epistemology,”” as the philosophers put it, while the 
theologians call it “anthropology.” “To know” and “to love” are 
words which have received from the Holy Spirit unique and absolute 
significance in the Bible. As long as Biblical science will not reintro- 
duce these words into the heart of its method, it will remain behind 
the times in the movement, which is truly “‘of the Spirit,” to guide 
Christian people back to the inspired Scripture. 








Observations on the Version of the Bible Called | 


“The Jerusalem Bible” 


]. de Savignac 
The Bible published by the Ecole Biblique of the French Domin- 


icans at Jerusalem is a collective work. The school was founded by 
Father J. Lagrange and was officially recognized by the French 
government as a national institution. This version is a collective work, 
not only because many of the professors of that school have worked 
on it, but also, because they have diligently sought for co-workers 
elsewhere in their order, in other religious orders, in the clergy of their 
diocese, aud they have even used the help of many eminent laymen. 

Being a collective work, this Bible reflects, and rightly so, the 
present state of French Catholic opinion on Biblical questions. How- 
ever, this is done to the extent to which Roman Catholic authorities 
will permit such opinions to be expressed. Compared with previous 
works, this Bible displays evidence of considerable progress. Many of 
the acquisitions of Biblical science are made part of it; the Vulgate 
is decidedly relegated to a past age. One will particularly distinguish 
the books translated by Father R. de Vaux, present director of the 
Jerusalem school; they are scientific and literary at the same time, and 
when compared with what has been done in the past, they exhibit 
a marked superiority. The translations of Abbe Cazelles, of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris, are equally masterpieces of a competent specialist 
who knows how to write. The general impression that the Old Testa- 
ment makes on the reader is that one is in contact with a great 
accomplishment. Here and there one can bring up certain problems, 
such as in Gen. 22:18, where the great promise is made to Abraham 
after the sacrifice of Isaac; it is translated as follows: “By thy posterity 
all the nations of the earth will be blessed, in return for thy obedience,” 
(instead of the word “obedience,” the original text has ‘because thou 
hast paid attention to my voice’). Similarly, one may cite Ps, 51:7, 
which is rendered as follows: “Behold, I was born evil, a sinner my 
mother has conceived me,” while the original text speaks of the sin of 
the mother and not that of the child. Despite what is claimed in the 
marginal note, this verse makes no allusion to “original sin” of the 
Augustinian theology and that of the Roman Catholic theology. How- 
ever, these are only detailed questions. From the fact that the Old 
Testament, on the whole, presents relatively few theological problems, 
the scientific side seems to have generally triumphed. On the other 
hand, one cannot say the same for the New Testament, which has 
many problematic theological passages. Here one finds more than one 
disputed translation and interpretative note, the value of which is 
rather doubtful. Regarding these matters it is necessary to alert those 
readers who are not informed, in order that they may not be misled. 

Here are some examples of defective translations. In Matt. 19:9 the 
translation of The Jerusalem Bible (at this point the work of P. Benoit 
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O.P.) reads: “Therefore, I say to you, whosoever divorces his wife—I 
speak not of fornication—and marries another one, commits adultery.” 
The incidental phrase of this verse is interpreted and not translated. 
The author endeavors to impose, as the note attached to this text 
shows, the particular interpretation of the Roman Church, which, even 
in case of adultery, forbids one to marry again. The Crampon Version 
(1939) had a better translation: ‘“Therefore, I say to you that he who 
divorces his wif . if it is not for adultery, and who marries another, 
commits adultery.” 

In John 12:7 (of which D. Mollat S.J. is the translator) the words 
of Jesus about Mary, who had just anointed him, are changed. 
Apparently he did this in order to avoid a contradiction with the 
synoptics. This is his rendition: “Let her alone; it is for the day of my 
burial that she ought to have kept this perfume.” The exact translation 
would be: “Let her alone, let her keep it (the rest) for the day of my 
burial” (cf. J. H. Bernard, St. John, International Critical Commentary, 
II, p. 421). 

In Rom. 8:14, the translation by S. Lyonnet S.J. reads: “Therefore, 
all those whom the Spirit of God quickens are sons of God.” This 
rendition notably weakens the original which says: “Therefore, those 
that are led by the Spirit of God, they are the children of God.” 

One will note that the text is of such a nature as to cause difficulties 
for Roman theology which teaches that the true Christians are those 
that submit to the guidance of the Pope. 

In 1 Cor. 9:5, E. Osty, P.S.S., in accordance with almost all the 
Roman Catholic translations, has written: ‘Have we not the right to 
make a believing woman follow us as the other apostles and the 
brothers of the Lord and Cephas?” This translation is neither literal, 
nor grammatical, nor understandable. How is it that Peter, who is 
known unequivocally to have been married (cf. Mark 1:30) would 
have made a woman other than his own to follow him? This ought 
to be translated as all contemporary Protestant versions have it: “Have 
we not the right to take along with us a sister who would be our 
wife, as the other apostles do, and the brothers of the Lord, and 
Cephas?” (Segond Version) 

In Gal. 5:5, the rendition of S. Lyonnet S.J. is certainly an inter- 
pretation and not a translation: “And as for us, it is the Spirit that 
makes us await from faith the good things for which righteousness 
hopes.” This interpretation does away with all idea of a Pauline 
eschatological righteousness. But this is far removed from the original 
text, which was well translated in the Crampon Version (1939): ‘As 
for us, it is from faith, by the Spirit, that we wait for the hope of 
righteousness. ” 

If one passes from the translation to the notes, one will ascertain 
in more than one case, at least in the New Testament, that they sound 
different from the text. 

The note attached to verses 17 and 18 of Matthew 18 is open 
to criticism. The translation of this Gospel is done by P. Benoit O.P., 
and in these verses it reads as follows: “17 That if he refuses to listen 
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to them (the arbitrators), report him to the community. And if he 
refuses to listen even to the community, let him be to you as a Gentile 
and publican. 18 Verily, | say unto you: all that you will bind on earth 
will be taken in heaven as being bound, and all that you will loosen 
on earth will be taken in heaven as being loosened.” 

The note has this commentary: “Extension to the ministers of 
the Church (to whom all this discourse is primarily addressed) of one 
of the prerogatives conferred upon Peter.” 

One will observe that the translator has rendered ecclesia by 
“community,” differently from what he did in 16:18, where he trans- 
lated it “church.” The translation “community,” it is true, was nec- 
essary for the understanding of the passage. But there is a contra- 
diction between this translation and the affirmation of the note, which 
reserves for the ministers of the Church the ecclesiastical authority. 
And why would it have to be an extension of what was told Peter 
in Matt. 16:19? In reality, this text (Matt. 18:18) shows that Peter's 
authority is that of the Church and not another. The teaching of Paul 
is applicable to Peter: “The spiritual man (and Peter was that man 
at the time of his confession) judges all things and is not judged by 
anyone” (1 Cor. 2:15). As to the privilege of the community, it is 
explained two verses later in 18:20: “When two or three are gathered 
in my name, I am in their midst.’” The ecclesiastical authority does 
not come from a conferred authority, but exactly and uniquely from 
a communion with Jesus. So, there is no extension of a text to the other, 
but only parallelism. Moreover, since the community enjoys the same 
privileges as Peter, one does not see how it could be under the authority 
of Peter. 

The note affixed to the translation of 1 Pet. 5:1 (the translator is 
R. Leconte) reflects ecclesiological preoccupations of the same order: 
“The elder persons who are among you, I exhort them, I, an elder 
person as they, witness of the sufferings of Christ, and one who must 
share in the glory that is going to be revealed.’’ The author has trans- 
lated the word presbuteros by “elder person,” while in the pastoral 
epistles the same word is rendered by “presbyter.” This translation is 
intentional, as the note points out in declaring: ‘Peter keeps for the 
word its etymological meaning of ‘elder person’, in contrast to the 
word ‘youths’”’ (5:5). But this interpretation is excluded by the follow- 
ing verse, which says: “Feed the flock that is entrusted...’’ The word 
has, at least, a double meaning. Surely, it would seem rather astonishing 
that the elder (i.e. Peter) from which the popes get all their titles 
attributed to himself no other dignity than that of simple priest, for 
such is the modern derivation of the Greek word presbuteros. It is clear, 
however, that the Peter of this epistle does not attribute any superiority 
to himself above the other church leaders, and he appears to even 
ignore the distinction between bishops and priests. Obviously, at that 
time, the hierarchy was not born. 

However, let us not be too severe. The ideal of a translation, that 
it be rigorously faithful, is one of the most difficult tasks to which to 
attain, for in rendering the Bible one is required to be not only an 
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he | excellent philologist, but also an inspired theologian. When one remem- 
atile / bers that this Jerusalem Bible (in which so many results coming from 
arth Protestant research and general scientific knowledge have been 
accepted) will be read by many friars, nuns, and priests whose religious 


” culture has not, until now, passed beyond the thirteenth century, one 
of cannot help rejoicing in contemplating the continuing liberating power 

one of God. It is impossible to approach the Bible without realizing, to 

some extent, the word of Jesus: 

by “If you abide in my word, 

ins- You will be indeed my disciples. 

ec- | Then you will know the truth 

And the truth shall make you free” (Jn. 8:31, 32) 

lic 


it } a translation made by D. Mollat S.J., who has fortunately profited 
from the research of his Jesuit colleague, Father Jousse, on the oral 
style in the Gospels. 


The Most Interesting Words in the World' 
F. W. Gingrich 


| 
oes 
For the Christian, the most important words in the world are those 
of the New Testament. They are not only important but interesting, 
as this writer discovered in abundant measure. 
The translator of the New Testament is under the necessity of choos- 
ing one word or expression to render a Greek word in a given context. 
| The lexicographer, on the other hand, has the privilege of exhibiting 
| the background of the word, at least in limited fashion, and of showing 


er, 


er: 
ler that more than one meaning is possible. 
ust | For instance, there is no single English word that will tell us just 


Galatians 3:24; schoolmaster and tutor do not convey the right idea, 
) despite the fact that our English word pedagogue comes from the 
he | Greek word used here. Custodian and attendant are better; the person 


ng- | what function the Jewish law performed, according to Paul, in 


referred to was a household slave whose duty it was to conduct the 
boys of the family to and from school, and to superintend their conduct 
rd generally, surely a full-time job for any man. 





ng The word from which martyr is derived occurs frequently in the 
les New Testament in its original sense witness (Matthew 18:16, 26:65), 
or but in Acts 22:20 we can actually see the word taking on its present 
mm meaning. 
ty Before hypocrite received its unfavorable connotation (in the Septua- 
pe gint and New Testament) it meant an actor in a play, and before that, 
at simply one who answers, a declaimer. 

What is it that happens to the lame in Hebrews 12:13? The word 
a used here (ektrep6) may mean be turned from the way, or be dislocated. 
to | 1Reprinted by permission from The Telescope-Messenger, official weekly of the 
wn Evangelical United Brethren Church. 
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Still another possibility, though less probable, is be avoided. Even more 
senses are possible for the thing (epistasis) that rested daily on Paul 
in 2 Corinthians 11:28; it may have been pressure or care or super- 
intendence or hindrance. 

Within the last few decades there have been new insights into the 
meaning of some New Testament words. The words formerly trans- 
lated disorderly, etc., in such a passage as 2 Thessalonians 3:6-12 
(atakteé) are now considered to mean idle, etc., and this meaning fits 
into the context very well. Revolutionary seems better than robber 
for Barabbas in John 18:40 (léstés). 

The one who gives is advised to do so with generosity rather than 
simplicity in Romans 12:8 (haplotés). The pride of life (bios) in the 
familiar passage 1 John 2:16 would better be translated pride in one’s 
possessions. The bag that Judas carried in John 12:6 (gléssokomon) 
was really a box. The guest who has taken too prominent a place 
must go to a lower one in disgrace (aischyné) rather than with shame, 
in Luke 14:9. 

Deceitfulness (apaté) is a characteristic of wealth, as in Mark 
4:19, but pleasure, pleasantness are also outstanding possibilities. 
Continue seems better than complete for the journey mentioned in Acts 
21:7 (diany6). It seems plain that the centurion in Luke 23:47 regarded 
Jesus as innocent rather than simply a righteous man (dikaios). 

The bill (gramma) of Luke 16:6f was a primissory note, and lay 
down (tithémi) in Luke 19:21 may well be a technical business term, 
deposit. Saved as by fire in 1 Corinthians 3:15 would better be rendered 
saved as if he came through (dia) the fire. 

The meanings of many words in the New Testament have been the 
subject of long and vigorous controversy which the lexicographer must 
record, if he cannot settle. A prime example is the word translated 
daily (epiousios) in the petition for bread in the Lord’s Prayer (Matthew 
6:11; Luke 11:3); there is no explanation of this word's meaning that 
has won universal acceptance; we list necessary for existence, for to- 
morrow, and others, leaving the reader a free choice. 

What did Peter do before he wept in Mark 14:72? The word 
(epiball6) has been interpreted to mean covered his head, or began, 
or reflected. Concerning the locusts (akris) that John the Baptist ate 
in Mark 1:6, we went a bit out of our way to say that they were not 
carob pods. 

In Acts 17:18 the term applied by the Athenians to Paul 
(spermologos) is often translated babbler. When Doctor Goodspeed 
rendered it rag-picker there were many protests. Yet the word actually 
means a bird that was a seed-picker. The rust that corrupts in Matthew 
6:19 may be another kind of eater, an insect or a worm. In the contro- 
versy over hélikia in Matthew 6:27 and Luke 12:25, we record a 
tendency to translate it time of life rather than stature, though the latter 
meaning is certain for Luke 19:3. 

The question whether the kingdom of God is within (inside) you 
or among you (entos hymén) in Luke 17:21 will probably never be 
solved to the satisfaction of all. We are able to record some recent 
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developments on this interesting question, which show that the mean- 
ing may be within your reach. 

The Christian genius made over many a word in the Greek lan- 
guage, beginning with such well-known ones as faith (pistis), hope 
(elpis) and love (agapé). We get our word catechize from the word 
translated instructed or informed at the end of Luke 1:4. Neophyte 
literally means new plant, and it is used figuratively of a person for 
the first time in 1 Timothy 3:6. Generally speaking, such words as 
lowly, humble (tapeinos) are elevated, and the seriousness of the 
Christian lowered wittiness (eutrapelia) to coarse jesting (Ephesians 
5:4). 

It might be thought, naturally enough, that no additions could ever 
be made to the number of words in the Greek New Testament. How- 
ever, new discoveries have given us new words to define. The Chester 
Beatty papyri, for example (discovered in 1930), have supplied a vari- 
ant reading (euperispastos) easily distracting for the word describing 
the sin which doth so easily beset us of Hebrews 12:1. The application 
of ultra-violet light to the Codex Sinaiticus at Matthew 6:28 shows 
that the original reading of that manuscript was that the lilies do not 
card (wool) (xainé) rather than that they do not grow (auxand). 


Considerations for the Translation of Greek en 
W. R. Hutton 


While I was in Assam, India, and translating the Bible into Mikir, 
I compared many translations and in the New Testament noted many 
verses with considerable variation in the translation of Greek en. 
Sometimes a commentator appealed to the “proper” or “literal” or 
“original” meaning of en as ‘in’. Thus Professor Dodd (Moffat Com- 
mentary, 1 Jn. 4:17) says, “But the preposition properly means ‘in’.” 
In the same series Professor Neil on 2 Thes. 2:15 and 2:17 says, 
“literally in,” and Professor Scott on Eph. 4:1, 4 says the same. It may 
be that the argument for ‘in’ as the meaning of en in a particular 
passage is sound, but surely it cannot be established by an appeal to 
the ‘‘proper” or “original’’ meaning of en. En has so many meanings 
that, “A strictly systematic treatment is impossible’’ (Walter Bauer, 
Werterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 4th ed., p. 467; English edition by 
Arndt and Gingrich, p. 257). Thus if “perfect love casts out fear,” 
1 Jn. 4:18, it would seem that it should give one confidence (v. 17) 
now, “about” (as Moffatt) or “for” (as the RSV), rather than only 
“in the day of judgment” (as the AV and several modern versions). 
One need not worry right up to the day of sentencing. 

The RSV in Gal. 1:16 reads, “was pleased to reveal his Son to 
me.” But, as if in apology for changing the AV's “in,” RSV has a 
marginal note, ‘Greek in.” Baptists would have smiled happily had 
the translators been so meticulously conscientious at Matt. 3:11. But 
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if such a note had been inserted every time the Greek en was not trans- 
lated by “in,”” what a host of references would have been needed, 
For Rom. 9:17 all versions have “that I might show my power in 
you.” But all translate the corresponding Hebrew of Ex. 9:16 by “‘to” 
and there seems to be no compelling reason for not translating the 
en of the LXX and of Gal. 1:16 and of Rom. 9:17 as pregnans, 
“I will show you my power,” in agreement with the Hebrew. 

When the question first came to me it was only in regard to en 
pregnans, but before much study the dative of advantage after en 
also seemed worthy of consideration. However, no search was made 
for this, and only those that appeared incidentally are given here. 
Moulton and Geden in their Concordance to the Greek Testament 
list, according to my count, 22 cases of en pregnans. Many others may 
be found in other dictionaries, commentaries, and translations. No 
attempt here is made to list all that have been noticed. However, it 
is hoped that the instances given will show that even up to the present 
undue emphasis has been placed on the “proper” meaning of en. 

Professor Salmon in the Expositor’s Greek Testament on Eph. 4:1 
says that “en expresses the sphere within which.” Thus he and Pro- 
fessor Scott in the Moffatt Commentary agree, but both go on to state 
that Paul was a prisoner because of his connection with the Lord. 
But Professor Beare in the /nterpreter’s Bible insists that the AV’'s 
“prisoner of the Lord” and the RSV's “for the Lord” are both wrong 
and finds a mystical meaning that ought to be preserved by “‘in.’” What- 
ever it may sound like to one reading Ephesians, I am sure that it 
would seem queer to read in a newspaper that someone is a prisoner 
in the governor. Tyndale’s rendering, “In bonds for the Lord's sake,” 
seems just as likely and much better English (cf. Phil. 1:13). In 
Eph. 4:4 Moffatt and many others translate, “As you were called 
for the one hope,” or its equivalent, but Professor Scott again makes 
the note “‘literally in.” One wonders why. Cremer (Theological Lexicon 
of New Testament Greek, 4th ed., p. 252, 3) says that the non- 
Christian had no hope and quotes Eph. 2:12, “having no hope,” and 
likewise 1 Thes. 4:13. So the call which the hopeless received was to 
the one hope (RSV) and the en should be considered pregnans. The 
ASV and the RSV translate the en of 1 Thes. 4:7 by “in” and one 
cannot help feeling that undue emphasis on the ‘proper’ meaning of 
en secured the change from the excellent translation of the AV to the 
awkward “For God has not called us for uncleanness, but in conse- 
cration.” “Called in consecration” here seems meaningless, although 
Professor Bartlett argues for it (Hastings Bible Dictionary, Vol. 4, 
p. 392). The AV is justified by the fact that kaleé is often followed 
by en pregnans (Bauer 259). Other passages, such as Eph. 1:4, support 
this idea that we have been called to holiness or sanctification. 1 Cor. 
7:15 has the same construction “called to peace,” RSV and so all 
modern versions with the AV. 

1 Cor. 7:22 seems more meaningful if taken in the same way. The 
RSV, agreeing with the AV and some modern versions, reads, “He 
who was called in the Lord.’’ Goodspeed, Moffatt, Phillips, and others 
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take the en as pregnans and translate, “Who was called to be in the 
Lord” or “in union with the Lord” or the like. One not a Christian 
could hardly be said to be “in the Lord” when he received the call. 
He enters that state when he accepts the call. Again, the RSV and the 
AV have for Col. 3:15 “To which you were called in the one body.” 
Moffatt, with others, has “called as members of one body.” Scott, in 
the Moffatt Commentary, takes the en as pregnans, ‘‘called to be 
members of one body.” There is no grammatical reason for object- 
ing to this rendering and it makes excellent sense and is easily under- 
stood, “Peace... to which you were called into the one body.” But 
in the same volume Professor Scott looks for the “elusive” meaning of 
en in Col. 3:20, “in the Lord.” Several modern versions are content 
with this phrase and let the reader do the best he can with it. Better 
than the “proper’’ meaning of en seems the “to” of the AV, RSV, 
and Moffatt, “Pleasing to the Lord.” The meaning seems the same 
as that in Eph. 5:10; Phil. 4:18; and Heb. 13:21. 

Although many modern translators and the RSV support the AV 
of Col. 1:27, it seems to me that Weymouth, followed by Moffatt and 
others, has the better translation. This comes because he has gotten 
away from the “proper” meaning of en as ‘in’ and has used the legit- 
imate “for.” “How great are the riches... for the Gentiles.” He should 
have done the same for Eph. 1:18, where the thought is the same, 
“The riches of ... his inheritance for the saints.’ Of all the translations 
which I have, only that of Phillips clearly brings out the idea of “‘for”’ 
in both passages. Scott in the Moffatt Commentary on Col. 1:27 seems 
to favor Phillips’ translation and renders Eph. 1:18, “Inheritance which 
he has in store for us.”’ All the others have held to “in” or “among,” 
but surely no one would say one had “‘an inheritance in the Democrats.” 
If, as given above, these two verses are correctly interpreted, every 
passage that speaks of the riches or the wealth of God tells of some- 
thing which he has for men and not of something which he has “in” 
or “among” men. Rom. 9:23; Eph. 1:7-8, and Rom, 2:4 are typical 
and help to confirm the above interpretaticn. 

This would also make another translation of Acts 20:32 probable. 
En is translated as “among.” The RSV has “His grace which is able 
to build you up and to give you an inheritance among all them which 
are sanctified.” Oikodomedé has no expressed object and needs none, 
so the first “you can be omitted. The second “‘you” is not in the 
Greek text, nor does it need to be implied. Christians were to inherit 
eternal life (Matt. 19:29; 1 Cor. 6:9), the Kingdom (Matt. 25:34; 
Gal. 5:21), salvation (Heb. 1:14), the promises (Heb. 6:12), and 
incorruption (1 Cor./5:50). These things are promised to all believers. 
En may be taken as pregnans after didémi (Bauer, p. 470). Thus there 
is good reason to translate, “I commend you to the Lord and to the 
word of his grace which is able to edify and to give the inheritance 
to all those who are sanctified.” This may be supported by several 
passages, among which are Col. 3:24; Heb. 9:15; Lk. 12:32; Wisdom 
5:16 in the LXX; and Dan. 7:18, 22. The inheritance is not something 
“among” but something given “to” believers; so Eph, 1:14, “Which is 
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the guarantee of our inheritance until we acquire possession of it” 
(RSV). 

Again, the attempt to keep to the “proper” meaning of en is il- 
lustrated by 1 Jn. 4:9. The AV reads, “In this is manifested the love 
of God toward us.” The RSV changes to “The love of God was 
made manifest among us.” Lattey has “been manifested in us,” and 
he follows in v. 16 with “The love which God has in us.” His note, 
“God is the source and support of the love in us,” seems rather 
commonplace. In this verse the RSV agrees with the AV, “The love 
God has for us.” The rendering of the AV in each verse is surely a 
great improvement over keeping to the “proper” meaning of en. Jn. 
13:35 has the same construction, and all render, “Love to (or for) 
one another,” not “Love in each other.” 

Similar to this is the rendering of Jude 1, “Loved in God,” RSV, 
Lattey and some others, and Biggs in the /nternational Critical Com- 
mentary. This is surely very obscure to the ordinary reader, and com- 
mentators have a difficult time explaining it. Goodspeed has “Dear 
to God” and Moffatt with others “Loved by God.” These two ren- 
derings are at least easily understood and the construction is the same 
as that of 1 Cor. 6:2, which no one renders “judged in you.’’ Again, 
in 1 Thes. 2:2 the RSV, with several others, reads, “I had courage 
in our God.” We do not say, “I had courage in the President or the 
Queen.” It seems preferable to render as Goodspeed does, “by the 
help of." Knox and Phillips have the same force in “Our God gave 
us courage.” Thayer (Lexicon, under en 5, d, gamma) illustrates this 
usage. Bauer under en has a section devoted to the meaning “in the 
presence of,” which would be suitable here. The translation chosen 
should agree with ordinary English. 

Jn. 3:21 has the same phrase which in the RSV reads “His deeds 
have been wrought in God.” Rather than keeping to the “proper” 
meaning of en, is it not better to use idiomatic English and translate 
“in dependence on God" (Goodspeed); “have been divinely prompted” 
(Moffatt); “through God” (Phillips)? All mean much the same. Is it 
not possible also to take the dative as one of advantage and render 
“All his work is done for God’? He does God's work as Jesus did. 
“Fellow workmen for God,” 1 Cor. 3:9 (Moffatt, Goodspeed, RSV). 
Compare also Jn. 6:28, 9:4; 1 Cor. 16:10; 1 Thes. 1:9 and many others 
that speak of serving God. Mk. 14:6 is rendered by many “She has 
done a fine thing to/for me.” I have not noticed any translation of 
this that has “in me."” Mark has en with the dative and Matthew eis 
with the accusative, but both are rendered the same. These all help 
to show that the en in Jn. 3:21 may well be reconsidered. Cf. also Matt. 
17:12 and Lk. 23:31. 

There are many other instances in which it seems worth while to 
consider the dative with en as one of advantage or disadvantage. It 
seems strange that the RSV has “for” at Eph. 4:1 and Phil. 1:13 but 
at Jas. 5:5 has “You have fattened your hearts in” rather than “for 
a day of slaughter,” which is surely future. The construction is the 
same as that in Jas. 5:3, where the RSV has “for the last days” (cf. 
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Jer. 12:3 of the LXX). It also seems that 1 Jn. 4:4 could well be 
rendered “He who is for you is greater than he who is for the world” 
(cf. Rom. 8:31). 1 Thes. 3:13 and 5:23 seem to indicate a preparedness 
“for” the second coming rather than “at” it; so Neil (Moffatt Com- 
mentary, pp. 73, 134) and Ropes (International Critical Commentary, 
James 5:5, p. 290). If this is applied to 1 Thes. 4:3-5, it gives excellent 
sense, “This is the will of God, your consecration/sanctification .. ., 
your each one learning to keep his own body for consecration and 
honor, not for sensuous passion.” Abbott (/nternational Critical Com- 
mentary, Eph. 1:4, p. 7) writes, “The ultimate end of God's choice, 
as of Christ's work, is sanctification.” 

It gives an interesting thought to take the en auté of Eph. 1:4 as 
a dative of advantage and render “He chose us for him before the 
foundation of the world.” Ephesians presents the church as the bride 
of Christ. (In the Orient parents usually, or used to, choose a bride 
for their son, and sometimes Mikirs who greatly admire each other 
agree that if a daughter should be born to the one she would be given 
to the son of the other in marriage.) God did this that the chosen 
might be “holy and blameless,” as stated here and in Eph. 5:27, 
where the bride is being described. In v. 5 we are called God's sons, 
but Paul can change his figures of speech quickly. In the latter figure 
we become younger brothers of Christ. In Matt. 20:23 God is said to 
have chosen Christ's future companions. The dative of advantage is a 
possibility no matter which figure of speech is accepted. 

Again, in Eph. 1:13 might it not be that we should translate, “For 
whom you were sealed with the promised Holy Spirit’? The sealing 
with the Spirit identifies these people as belonging to Christ. It seems 
unlikely that the author would represent the sealing of the Christians 
in 1:13 as “in Christ” and in 4:30 as “in the Holy Spirit,” as in the 
case of the RSV. If in each verse the sealing is “with the Holy Spirit,” 
as in the AV, Moffatt, Goodspeed, Lattey, and others, and in 1:13 
the first en is translated for, there is no conflict. The sealing indicates 
ownership. For example, “You are Christ's,” 1 Cor. 6:19 and many 
other places. The fact of being sealed is indicated by some sign that 
anyone who sees it may understand. At Pentecost those sealed with the 
Holy Spirit spoke with other tongues as did those at Ephesus, Acts 
19:6. It would seem that to consider God as the one who seals, the 
believer as the one who is sealed, Christ as the one for whom the 
sealing is done, and the Holy Spirit as that with which the sealing 
is effected gives us a clear, consistent idea all the way through the 
New Testament. This is consistent also with the thought that “baptism 
into the name of” and “being sealed” are practically the same thing. 
Each indicates that the sealed are the property of a particular party, 
cf, Rev. 9:4 (Charles, International Critical Commentary, Rev. Vol. 1, 
p. 199). With this interpretation the supposed difficulties of the Greek 
structure disappear and the rendering may be, “For him you also, 
after you had heard the word of truth, the good news of your 
salvation, and had believed in him, were sealed with the promised 
Holy Spirit.” 
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It seems helpful to understand Eph. 1:17-19 as a statement of 
four things which the author prays may result from God's gift of a 
spirit of wisdom and of revelation to them: (1) “that they may have 
a full knowledge of God" (Lattey and many others), (2) “illumined 
eyes so that you may know the hope to which he has called you,” 
(3) the glorious inheritance which he has for them (Phillips takes this 
as explanatory of the hope), and (4) the greatness of his power for 
them. Thus in verses 17 and 18 the dative with en is considered one of 
advantage. This brings v. 18 into line with the thought of Eph. 1:14 and 
into agreement with the interpretation of Acts 20:32 as given above, 

It may be worth while to reconsider en in Jn. 17:17, 19, for here 
instead of the AV’s “through” the RSV in each case renders by the 
“proper” meaning ‘in.’ Others translate “with” or “by.” In addition 
to this variety is it not possible that en may be pregnans in each case, 
“Consecrate them to the truth”? We consecrate or dedicate things or 
ourselves to some particular object or cause. The Israelites consecrated 
all the firstlings of the herd or flock to the Lord, Deut. 15:19. “Aaron 
also and his sons I will consecrate to me,” Ex. 29:44. Eleazar was 
consecrated to keep the ark, 1 Sam. 7:1. John is considered to have 
been familiar with Jewish customs (J. H. Kennedy, Hastings’ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, Vol. 1, p. 585), so it is not unlikely that he too 
was thinking of consecration to something, viz. the truth, “thy word.” 
Professor Enz might consider this as another point showing that Exodus 
is a literary type of the Gospel of John (Journal of Biblical Literature, 
Vol. 76, pp. 208ff). Professor Scott (Moffatt Commentary on Eph. 
5:26, p. 239) refers to this passage and says, “He consecrated the 
church in the sense that he set it apart as a holy community devoted 
to God's service.” In v. 19 the particle before truth is omitted and 
Westcott in his commentary on John favors the meaning “truly or 
really consecrated.’ But instead of this or the RSV “in truth,” is it 
not possible that here also en should be considered pregnans, and 
rendered, “May be consecrated to truth’? 

In Gal. 1:6 the AV has, “I marvel that you are so soon removed 
from him who called you into the grace of Christ.” Modern translators 
are about evenly divided between “in,” “by,” or “through,” but the 
AV is supported by the versions of Knox and the Confraternity, which, 
although made from the Vulgate, are worthy of consideration. The 
varied translations show the possibilities of en, but the careful argument 
given by Prof. Burton (International Critical Commentary, p. 21) and 
the seeming trend of modern translators to much more frequently take 
en as pregnans favor the possibility that en is here pregnans. Although 
Raymond T. Stamm (/nterpreter’s Bible, Vol. 10, p. 450) says that the 
change from “into” of the AV to “in” in the RSV is “important because, 
according to Paul, (a) God's grace already surrounds men” and (b) 
that if Paul had been thinking of the sphere of grace as opposed to 
law, then the AV “into” would be correct, but “the preposition is 
not eis.” So far as (a) is concerned, he makes no attempt to square 
Gal. 5:4: “fallen from grace,”” or Gal. 5:18: “if you are led by the 
Spirit,” or Rom. 5:2 with this assertion and seems to have overlooked 
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Rom. 6:14f. If under law and under grace are not meant to be two 
different spheres, Paul might have expressed himself more plainly. As 
for (b) a reference to any Greek dictionary or grammar ought to be 
sufficient refutation. The RSV itself may be noticed also, as in Eph. 
4:4; where the AV has “in,” it has “to.” The Greek is not eis. Other 
examples might have been given. The “grace of Christ” must surely 
stand for the first Gospel “to,” not “in,” which they were called, and 
Paul grieves that they are turning to a different gospel. 

The statement of Burton (Jnternational Critical Commentary) and 
of Stamm (I/nterpreter’s Bible) that en emoi in Gal. 1:16 can only mean 
“in me” shows the danger of making too positive a statement about 
what en “must” mean, for Moffatt, Goodspeed, C. K. Williams, and 
the RSV all translate by “to,” which W. Baird (Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Vol. 76, p. 187) seems to approve. An examination of the 
passages containing apokalupté or the corresponding noun shows the 
regular pattern of revealing something to someone. This makes good 
sense here. It seems better interpreted by Gal. 1:12 than by 2:20, as 
advocated by Stamm. There may be little to choose between “to” and 
“among” for the second en of Gal. 1:16, and translators are divided, 
but do we not say that Billy Graham preaches to the British rather 
than among them? The usual structure is the dative without a prep 
osition after the verb, but in Rom. 1:15 and Eph. 3:8 the uncial manu- 
script D has en before the dative. Only here in the New Testament do 
we have “preach among.’ No matter what the preposition is, or whether 
there is one or not, translators use “preach to.” There seems no strong 
reason for not using “to” here. This seems true for 1 Cor. 2:6, also, 
where the Twentieth Century version has “to.” In 1 Cor. 14:11 the 
dative with and without en are translated the same, namely, by “to.” 

In Rom. 1:19 the AV has ‘““What may be known of God is manifest 
(phaneron en autois) in them’; the RSV has “to them.” Surely we 
cannot see all there is to know about God by looking at sinful men. 
The RSV seems better, but in 1 Cor. 11:19 it retains with almost 
all translators and the AV “among you” as the rendering of the 
same Greek phrase. Moffatt with D omits it. But is it not possible that 
here also en is pregnans, “That those who are genuine may be plain to 
you,” viz. “That you may recognize those who are genuine”? Other- 
wise the en humin seems superfluous and its omission an improvement. 

In Jn. 9:3 there is the same construction and it is possible that the 
blind man was healed in order that “The works of God might be 
plain to him.” 

Since en is pregnans so often, there seems no reason why it should 
not be so in 1 Cor. 7:17 and be translated, “I give this rule to all 
the churches.” If the “proper” meaning “in” is retained, one must 
consider that Paul only gave this rule to the churches which he 
visited. The same argument applies to 2 Thes. 1:4. If en is pregnans, 
and hence we may translate as “boast to all the churches,” the question 
of what churches he had visited does not come up. We need not 
suppose that all the letters he wrote or all the messages he sent to 


churches have been preserved. 
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It would seem that Dr. Charles’ note in the International Critical 
Commentary on Rev. 1:10 should be taken seriously, but only a few 
translators have rendered as he suggests, ‘fell into a trance,” and 
in Matt. 26:6 only Goodspeed has considered each en as pregnans 
and brought out the force of ginomai by “When Jesus got back to 
Bethany, to the house of...” 

In Mark 5:27 is it not possible that the sick woman ‘came into 
(en) the crowd behind him” and had not been following him? In 
the Expository Times, Vol. 58, pp. 166ff., I gave reasons for consider- 
ing en in Matt. 5:13 as pregnans and Tyndale’s rendering correct. 

In 2 Cor. 1:22 Tyndale took en as pregnans and translated didémi 
by ‘‘give,”” which could then mean “put,” as all render it in Lk. 15:22, 
“Put a ring on his hand.” But in the verse under consideration the AV 
substituted “in” for “into” and modern versions, including the RSV, 
have “Given us his Spirit in our hearts.” The “us” has to be supplied. 
Weymouth, agreeing with Tyndale, has “God has put his Spirit 
into our hearts."" The Greek of 2 Cor. 8:16 has the same construction, 
and the RSV renders didémi by “put,” i.e. “Puts the same earnest 
care for you into the heart of Titus.” There seems no reason for 
not accepting Weymouth’s rendering of 2 Cor. 1:22. 

Likewise it seems to me that the pregnant rendering of en by 
Tyndale in Acts 4:12 should be restored, as by Weymouth, Goodspeed, 
and Lattey: “no other name given to men.” This makes it clear that 
the giver is someone outside the human family. While translations of 
2 Cor. 8:1 differ, the above examples help to support Moffatt’'s render- 
ing of “the grace of God given to the churches.” This agrees with 
1 Cor. 1:4. One dative with en and the other without it may be trans- 
lated the same. 

The AV of Heb. 4:11 has “fall after the same example”; the RSV 
reads “by the same sort.”” Some of the modern versions have “fall into 
the same sort.” It would seem from a study of pipté that the latter is 
preferable. It indicates a falling from somewhere to or into something. 
The common prepositions used with this verb in the New Testament 
are epi and eis, but in Lk. 8:7, 8, 14 eis and en are used interchangeably. 
In the LXX there are also some examples of the interchangeable use of 
en and eis, e.g. 2 Sam. 24:14, Prov. 26:27, and Eccl. 10:8. Ps. 35:8, 
141:10, and Ezek. 27:27 all have pipté followed by en. These tend to 
confirm the possibility that also in Heb. 4:11 en may be pregnans. 

In 1 Pet. 1:2 en is translated by Knox, Basic English, Phillips, 
and the Confraternity by “‘for,”’ “unto,” “to be,”” and thus no distinction 
is made between en and eis. There seem to be good arguments for this, 
but it would take too much space to present them in this article. The 
same is true for the idea that the en of Mk. 8:38 may be pregnans. 

It is hoped that this study may be of use to translators in the 
search for the correct meaning of the versatile en in passages where 
more than one meaning seems possible. The justification of a given 
translation must often be found in the immediate context, but some- 
times it must be sought in the manner in which a concept is expressed 
in all the places where it occurs. 
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Certain Cameroun Translations: 


Analysis and Plan 
William D. Reyburn 


The southern French Cameroun presents a formidable problem to 
the task of Scripture translation and distribution. The area lying between 
the coast and the border of French Equatorial Africa is a checkerboard 
of comparatively small northern Bantu languages. Traveling in a some- 
what curved line from the coastal city of Douala to the eastern border, 
a distance of approximately 700 kilometers, one could pass through at 
least twenty-three different language areas. By taking a circuitous route, 
this number could be doubled. All the languages of this area which I 
have checked belong to one of two groups of Greenberg's Niger- 
Congo family, the Central Branch or the Eastern Branch. The first 
group constitutes numerous languages of the Bantu type, i.e. with noun 
classes and systems of grammatical concord. 

From the point of view of linguistic diversity there are other areas 
of the world which are more complex. Mexico is one. However, there 
are few places which present the translator with a greater variety of 
ethnolinguistic problems than the Camerouns. What follows is an at- 
tempt to state the nature of these problems with a suggested plan for 
approaching the task of translation. 

The linguistic area of concern here is a rectangular-shaped zone 
whose west border is at approximately 10 East longitude and whose 
east border is the western frontier of French Equatorial Africa. The 
northern borderline is approximately at 4.50 North latitude. The south- 
ern line is the south boundary of the French Cameroun, which borders 
on Spanish Guinea, Gabon, and the Middle Congo. The area came 
under the colonial domination of the Germans in the 1880's and was 
placed under French control at the end of World War I. At the present 
time the French Cameroun is a mandated territory under United Nations 
supervision. The French have, as of 1957, formed a French-controlled 
form of local internal government. Evangelization has been accom- 
plished largely by the Presbyterian Church USA. This mission en- 
deavor began about 1900 and continued as a mission project until 
December 1957, when the mission was officially incorporated into the 
Cameroun General Assembly. 


Literacy and Education 


From its beginning the Presbyterian mission has employed the Bulu 
language among all the other tribes where it has worked, with the ex- 
ception of the Bassa area. The mission developed a far-flung educa- 
tional and church program among the non-Bulu-speaking people. The 
Beti tribe, whose cultural and economic center is at Yaoundé, refused 
to have a lesser tribal dialect enforced upon them and turned to the 
Roman Catholics. The Presbyterian Bulu-speaking mission never made 
any impact on the South Cameroun’s largest dialect group. With the 
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growth of the capital of Yaoundé the Beti language was carried through- 
out the eastern Cameroun and became a trade pidgin among the tribes 
of the southeast Cameroun. The Presbyterian mission continued to 
spread its influence through the medium of the Bulu language and 
carried out a relatively successful educational program, training cate- 
chists, teachers, and pastors from a variety of tribes in the Bulu lan- 
guage. 

In the non-Bulu-speaking areas the Bulu language met with little 
opposition. There is one noteworthy exception. The Ngumba tribe, a 
group of some 10,000 ethnic-conscious persons, refused to admit the 
Bulu language and, upon the refusal of the mission to learn and trans- 
late the Ngumba language, broke with the Presbyterian mission and 
has continued as an independent church since 1935. The mission, ex- 
tremely aware of the linguistic diversity in its area of responsibility, 
was determined to create a kind of church unity through the spread of 
the Bulu language. It is interesting to conjecture what the Presbyterian 
mission would have done had the Bulu been a smaller than average 
tribe. Since the Bulu was the largest tribe south of the Beti and east to 
the border, there was little opposition to be expected from the smaller 
tribes anxious to receive anything the new world was ushering in after 
centuries of cultural isolation and stagnation. Another factor which 
contributed to the mission’s successful advance of Bulu was the fact 
that the Germans had accomplished some education in the Bulu area. 
The mission also used German before its own Bulu program was in full 
swing. The prestige of teachers, catechists, and pastors having been 
slightly schooled in a European tongue added considerable weight to 
the acceptance of such individuals by the smaller tribes. 

The mission has not been alone in maintaining a monolingual policy 
in the Cameroun. At the end of World War II the French administration 
was prompted to speed up and improve education, To be accredited, 
teaching had to be given in French and almost overnight the mission 
was forced to ditch all but a memory of its Bulu education and to con- 
duct its schools in the official language. The teachers’ normal school, 
formerly conducted in Bulu, was converted to an all-French curric- 
ulum. Bulu, which had been used for education in a system which made 
little distinction between the religious and the secular, was quickly 
dropped for French, which had no religious orientation in the minds of 
the people. The opportunity to learn Bulu in a mission school meant a 
training in essentially a religious view of things. The switchover to 
French meant an opportunity for positions and wealth, a thing which 
appealed greatly to the orientations of these societies. The mission 
teacher whose education had been largely fixed in a religious atmos- 
phere and conducted in Bulu eventually became replaced by the French- 
trained teacher whose religious convictions were often by-products which 
he may or may not have picked up on the side. The general result may 
be summed up in two points: (1) the over-all increase in French liter- 
acy with increased number of government schools, and (2) a general 
secularization of education both in methods and ends. While much more 
French is read than Bulu now, the French reading is exceedingly re- 
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stricted due to the fact that the average number of years of school 
attendance is very low, not exceeding three in many village areas of the 
east Cameroun. While French education is adapted to African situa- 
tions, its underlying orientation is Paris. Examination questions ask, 
“What would be found on the left bank of the Seine on a Sunday 
afternoon?” In a Kaka village school where dozens of children recite 
long passages from memory not one child could give the equivalent 
Kaka terms for the main words in these recitations. The reason is that 
the ideas and things expressed are almost exclusively European. 


Cover Languages 


There have been various conscious and unconscious attempts to 
provide a cover language for this polyglot community in the south 
Cameroun. The Presbyterian mission attempted to spread Bulu. Its 
success was promoted by some of the factors stated above. The Roman 
Catholics and Adventist missions have employed the Beti dialect. (Bulu 
and Beti are mutually intelligible dialects of a larger dialect cluster 
formed by these two plus the Ntumu, Fang, and several other smaller 
groups.) The Beti is employed in the trade area east of Yaoundé to the 
border. However, in this large area Beti is spoken in a pidginized form. 
The Beti has had some spread toward the coast, but the Bassa tribe 
has maintained its language against too much encroachment from the 
Beti area. The Bassa consequently have stood between the two domi- 
nant language and cultural groups of the south Cameroun, a fact which 
plays no small part in the current armed rebellion occurring among this 
tribe. In addition to the French, Douala, Beti, and Bulu competition, 
the major intertribal language in the commercial centers is Pidgin 
English. While Pidgin English has little chance of being admitted to 
the status of a literate language, it is no doubt spoken by as many 
people as some of the larger tribal languages in the south Cameroun. 

French, being the language of the small but overwhelmingly power- 
ful European population and of the school systems, is the most dissem- 
inated language in the south Cameroun. This has come about because 
of two interrelated factors: (1) education has been exclusively in French 
in many areas for over 30 years and in all areas for more than 10 
years, and (2) the ends of public education in the eyes of the Africans, 
viz. to improve life’s lot materially, can be obtained largely if not 
entirely through securing employment or in making some identification 
with French culture. However, in the case of French it must be pointed 
out that this is largely the possession of males under the approximate 
age of 30-40 years. The Beti of Yaoundé dialect in its pidginized form 
is the trade language of the majority of the males and a considerable 
number of females in the southeast Cameroun. At the grass roots of 
village life Pidgin Beti with its commercial influence radiating eastward 
from the capital at Yaoundé is in the best position of becoming a wide- 
spread cover language. 

The great linguistic obstacle which prevents the Beti from advanc- 
ing to the stage of a true cover language is the lack of education in 
any language other than French. French does not and cannot become 
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a truly functional language for those who imperfectly learn it because 
they have such limited contacts with real French speakers. Only those 
who go on to higher education and to France feel themselves capable 
of self-expression and adequate communication in French. As long as 
no educational system is instituted in the Beti (and there is no reason 
at present to believe that such would be acceptable to many of the less 
Beti-ized tribes) there can be no hope of an African language becom- 
ing culturally dominant in the Cameroun in the foreseeable future. 

Consequently the linguistic picture for a million and a half of the 
population of the southern Cameroun remains a stalemated triangle 
with (a) French inadequately known by school students but promoted 
by business and administration, (b) Beti spoken by both men and to a 
lesser extent women in a pidginized form, and (c) the continuation of 
the local tribal tongues. Pidgin English is not considered as a compet- 
itive language here due to its nonliterate future. 


Bilingualism 


In spite of this situation, communication across linguistic boundaries 
is very effective. Although monolingualism occurs among the older men 
and most of the women in the larger dialect areas such as Beti and 
Bulu, bilingualism and trilingualism are found among the majority of the 
age class under 40 years who have left their villages to work or to 
attend schools. A person usually speaks as many languages as lan- 
guage areas in which he has lived. It is impossible to make a neat scheme 
of bilingualism due to the fact that this process is in such flux. 

While oral bilingualism is exceedingly common, this does not mean 
that these polyglots have literature in polyglot fashion. In the area 
concerned the only languages to have a written literature are the Bulu 
and Beti. Regardless of his mother tongue, the school student has had 
to learn to read French or one of the two other dialects. Usually this 
has been determined by his religious affiliation. The Bulu literature has 
been by far the largest, as the Presbyterian mission has maintained a 
Press and published both original works as well as numerous trans- 
lations and a monthly periodical. The concept of literacy and literature 
has always been framed in terms of French or Bulu (Beti) and never 
in terms of the local language. 

From a purely linguistic point of view, the close relatedness of the 
languages involved has served to aid the non-Bulu speakers to learn 
the Bulu or Beti and to feel at home in it in a relatively short space of 
time. The similarities of the non-Bulu-Beti languages to these may be 
compared in some cases with the similarity of Spanish to French, and in 
others of English to Norwegian. In no case are there phonemic systems 
or grammatical structures which are strongly in contrast. With the 
exception of implosive consonants among several of the far eastern 
groups and various units of vowel length for several others, the same 
basic orthography can be used throughout the entire area. Dialect 
differences are a major problem and call for special study and consid- 
eration. These dialect variations within a single language often carry 
overtones of in-group tribalism which makes it exceedingly difficult to 
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provide literature that will be read by all speakers of the language. 
It has been in part because of intratribal conflicts and stresses that many 
of the smaller language groups have turned readily to the Bulu rather 
than to consider a local language literature. The few missionaries and 
native pastors who have begun learning a local dialect in order to 
preach more effectively have often given up the idea upon seeing that 
an out-group dialect reaction resulted. 

In spite of these factors, there is an ethnic self-awareness among the 
non-Bulu-Beti-speaking tribes which is beginning to show considerable 
desire for literature in the local vernacular. This is seen especially in 
the fact that several persons in the other tribes have been undertaking 
translations, composing hymns, and writing personal correspondence. 


Obstacles for Translation 


As stated above, the Presbyterian mission for many years refused 
to consider any Scripture translations in languages other than Bulu and 
Bassa. So adamant was the mission in its view of the use of other 
languages that the Beti translation of the New Testament has been 
delayed years in its publication. Other translations of portions of the 
New Testament done by African pastors have met with utter discourage- 
ment. In 1955, E. A. Nida visited the Presbyterian mission area and re- 
commended that translations be encouraged in certain restricted lan- 
guage groups and that specialized help be given the mission for a term 
of three years to co-ordinate work in literature and translations. Plans 
were carried out and the present writer has succeeded in getting a 
portion of the task under way. 

The mission has now become a part of the national church, and the 
decision for continuation of this work falls to the native church. Whether 
or not such a program of translation can now be accomplished depends 
upon the African reaction. 

In sum, there are some seven factors which serve as impediments 
to the development of a vernacular program in the south Cameroun. 


1. The French administration has traditionally been doctrinaire 
in its attitude of spreading the French language and culture at the ex- 
pense of the local language. 


2. Dialect differences within the smaller languages have prompted 
these speakers to look to Bulu for a common literature. 


3. The spread of Pidgin Beti continues as the capital radiates its 
influence throughout the area. 


4. The rewards of literacy have been presented in terms of an 
outside orientation. Becoming literate has always been an experience 
for the individual in which he steps into a wider world framework. This 
has been according to his desire and has carried with it the rewards 
which he wants, self-recognition and material advantage. 


5. A fifth factor which may not yet be properly evaluated is the 
new organization of the Cameroun General Assembly, a majority of 
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whose voting power is in the Bulu camp. If these elements seek a lin- 
guistic unity in a way similar to the old mission policy, there will be 
little chance of translations reaching the other tribes. The Stated Clerk, 
who has translated the New Testament in Beti, claims that no trans- 
lations will be allowed unless the native translator has “a thorough 
theological education and a knowledge of the Biblical languages.” 
While there are men who can translate and are translating, none of 
them meet these requirements, nor is it likely that anyone will for an- 
other generation. These specifications are both laudable and presently 
impractical. Another complaint is that the literature committee of the 
General Assembly will not likely be staffed with persons from the 
smaller tribes to enable it to pass on the adequacy of these translations, 


6. The Bulu Bible, long overdue for revision, must of necessity be 
used by some of the translators in the vernacular. The mistakes in the 
Bulu translation are sufficient to cause concern that these errors do not 
find their way into the other vernaculars. While some translators are 
able to use French and English versions, others are most at home with 
the familiar Bulu. The outlook for other translations may be brightened 
when and if an acceptable Bulu revision is made. A possible help to 
translators will be the Beti New Testament of which the Gospels and 
Acts have now been published. The Beti distribution is faced with severe 
obstacles, since the majority of the Beti-speaking people are Roman 
Catholic. 


7. Although all the dialects of the south Cameroun may be written 
in such a way as to share in a basic orthography, the present trans- 
lators are adopting local variations from Bulu, French, and German. 
The Beti and Bulu vary somewhat in the writing of similar consonants. 
The Ngumba, whose vowel system is quite complex, creates special 
orthographic problems and the translators write the same word in four 
or five different ways. Because the Bulu and Beti have a written tra- 
dition, they are extremely conservative and do not favor any standard- 
ization involving changes for them. 


Signs Favorable for Translations 


The evidence presented above makes it appear that a translation 
program in the vernaculars is destined to fail from the outset. However, 
against each of the barriers listed above it is possible to argue in favor 
of a limited literature and translation program. These reasons follow. 


1. Although French has swamped the educational program and 
the vernaculars have little prestige, there are far more literate young 
people than there were in the days of vernacular schools. Parents and 
children (mainly boys) are motivated to move directly to French liter- 
acy because it is a European tongue which can offer more rewards 
than an African language. French literacy means almost automatic 
literacy in the vernacular. Any school child who learns to read French 
(though usually with little comprehension) can then read the vernacular 
with good understanding. The mass of illiterates are the women and 
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men over 30. This age may go as low as 20 in some of the lesser schooled 
areas. 

2. Although the problem of dialects continues, there are two fac- 
tors which are tending to reduce their importance: (a) intratribal 
mobility in which old loyalties and peculiarities are beginning to break 
down, and (b) the concomitant awareness of being African and tribal, 
a by-product of nationalism. Tribes are comparing themselves with each 
other and in order to do so they tend to visualize the in-group at its 
greatest possible size. Dialect studies which utilize the greatest common 
core in translations can and will be a help. 


3. The spread of trade Beti is not a help to being able to read Beti 
any more than speaking Pidgin English helps one to read books in 
standard English. In spite of the fact that most men under middle age 
are bilingual or trilingual, there is seldom any question concerning the 
language in which a man feels capable of worshiping God. In this area 
literacy is either linked with an educational system or is simply non- 
existent. 

4. The literacy interest in an outside language has been religiously 
linked in Bulu and secularly linked in French, Since the Bulu schools 
have ceased, there has been a decline in the use of Bulu literature among 
the younger people. Literacy and translations in the local vernacular is 
the only present hope of regaining the territory lost since the end of 
Bulu education. The new literature will make its appeal to the Christian 
population, the majority of whom have never heard or read any portion 
of the Scriptures in their own language. Since the local language cannot 
serve the ends of the privileged French, it is only reasonable to believe 
that the vernacular will be used by the Christian constituency for re- 
ligious ends. In order to capitalize on the spread of French literacy, it 
would be well to consider the publication of diglots. In some areas closer 
to the Beti a diglot of Beti and the local language would be preferable. 
The use of French diglots would serve to a certain extent to disarm 
the narrow French point of view often held by the administration. 


5. The unknown quantity in a proposed translations program are 
the leaders of the Cameroun General Assembly coupled with future 
political events. If a national independence should arrive and the Afri- 
cans are entirely free to govern themselves, there might possibly be an 
educational program on the lower level in the Beti language. If such 
a situation should develop, the translation program proposed here 
could justifiably be modified. However, there is little reason to believe 
that any present dialect can be imposed upon the major tribes. Conse- 
quently the French school system most likely will continue indef- 
initely: thus making the future literate learning necessarily related to 
French. 

6. Even though a Bulu revision may be achieved in the coming 
years, only a small minority of the Christians in the non-Bulu area are 
able to read Bulu. With the publication of the Beti New Testament it 
may be possible to employ the Beti in certain areas as an aid to trans- 
lation or to publish diglots with Beti. In any event, the translations in 
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the other vernaculars need not be entirely dependent on the Bullu in its 
present inadequate form or in an improved revision. One point which 
missionaries and Cameroun pastors often fail to grasp here is that the 
development of vernacular literature is the most effective means of 
making the great wealth of Bulu literature available to the other tribes, 
By increasing literacy in the church through the use of the local ver- 
nacular the literature in Bulu becomes much more accessible to new 
literates. For those who argue that the use of the vernaculars will create 
barriers to church unity, it must be pointed out that the linguistic unity 
of the church (a majority being able to use Bulu in conferences and 
General Assembly) is carried by a small minority of bilinguals. One 
could hardly be considered a candidate for the position of elder with- 
out knowing Bulu. In fact, the ability to speak Bulu is in the church view 
more important than literacy. This church unity is made possible due 
to widespread bilingualism which will not only continue but will in- 
crease due to nonreligious factors. It is time now to concentrate upon 
getting the Christian message across in intelligible fashion in the ver- 
naculars. 


7. A standardization of orthographies will be exceedingly difficult 
for Bulu and Beti, but can be accomplished for those translations which 
have not yet been published. 


8. In all of the major non-Bulu tribes where there are propor- 
tionately large Christian bodies, there are pastors, catechists, or teachers 
who have realized that the Bulu Scriptures are not available firsthand 
to the majority of the villagers. Therefore, these persons have been for 
some time now engaged in attempts to translate Scripture portions, 
hymns, and catechisms. These persons are extremely aware of the fact 
that the local language is the only one in which the Scriptures can be 
made intelligible to the masses. 


New Languages 


There are three major criteria which should decide into which lan- 
guages translations should be made: (1) size and condition of the 
Christian community, including baptized church members, catechumens, 
baptized children, and nonbaptized children in church attendance, and 
interested individuals, (2) attitude of the Christian community toward 
the local language, and (3) availability of capable translators. The 
criterion of size of the Christian community is not to be thought of in 
absolute figures but in terms of Christians proportionate to the size of 
the language group. 

Among some groups a relatively small tribe with a proportionately 
large Christian community which has an active interest in appropriating 
the local language literature should be chosen at the beginning in pref- 
erence to a larger Christian community with little interest manifested 
in developing a local literature. In some tribes there are capable men 
who have a basic acquaintance with Greek and who are able to trans- 
late from English, French, Bulu, and/or sometimes German. In no case 
is there translation being actively undertaken based on Bulu alone. The 
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amount of translation and literature to be made available in the local 
language would depend again upon the response of readers and the 
continued efforts of writers and translators, 

In view of the following factors, a limited literature program should 
be developed for the following groups (Christians indicates approximate 
number of adult baptized members and catechumens): 


Language Size of Tribe Christians 
1. Kaka 50,000 4,000 
2. Kozime 25,000 6,600 
3. Meka 50,000 15,500 
4. Bafia 15,000 7,500 
5. Ngumba 10,000 6,000 


In addition to these languages where translations have been under- 
taken by Africans, there are certain other lesser tribes whose Christian 
constituency is relatively large. These include Mbobo, Bangando, and 
Bizom. While it may be impossible to have the entire New Testament 
for the first group, Mark, John, Acts, and Romans should be a first 
objective. For the other groups at least one Gospel should be made 


available. 


Supplementary Literature and Translators 


The readability of the translations varies from language to language 
due to the extent of French or former Bulu education. Men under 
middle age constitute the bulk of the literates in all the areas concerned. 
Consequently, to make these translations available for the masses of 
women and nonliterate men an accompanying literature program must 
be introduced. Primers and easy reading, culturally interesting Bible 
story books must be made available for new literates. 

The availability of translators varies from area to area, as well as 
the different levels of capability. Among some groups such as the Bafia 
and Ngumba there are separate persons for translation and for pre- 
paring the introductory literature. In other areas such as the Kaka the 
supplementary literature and translations must be prepared by the same 
man. Consequently work on literature and translations will proceed at 
varying speeds. 

Essential to any such program is a translator-coordinator whose 
task is (1) to work out phonemic analyses and to assure that all pho- 
nemes are adequately symbolized in the orthography, (2) to carry out 
sufficient ethnolinguistic studies to determine the nature of translation 
problems for each of the language groups, these to include cultural and 
dialect studies as related especially to translation, (3) to work in close 
cooperation with the local translator, checking translations and provid- 
ing all the helps possible to secure a faithful translation, and (4) to make 
available, when necessary, means for the preparation of manuscripts, 
such as typing and proofing, and assisting these through publication. 

Different translators and literature workers need varying kinds of 
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assistance. The more educated pastor may be less troubled by linguistic 
problems but interested in receiving exegetical help, especially in diffi- 
cult passages. The less-trained person needs not only exegetical aid 
but helps in handling borrowings, writing of proper names, difficult 
terms, and a score of other things. 


Translation Seminars 


Whether the translator is a pastor trained in Europe or America or 
a local primary school catechist, both can benefit from translation 
seminars which must be set up to give the stimulation and direction 
which is needed. It would be most desirable to have all translators 
present in one place for a monthiong discussion, but in cases where this 
is not possible the translator-coordinator must present this material as 
he visits the individual translators and works over their materials with 
them. 

From the outset in the Kaka translations it was found that the 
translators strove for literalness and chose to forget the cultural setting 
into which they were translating. This tendency to literalness stems 
from the translator's limited use of other literate languages, Bulu and 
French being their only originals. In order to point up these problems 
long sessions were required. Even so, it was necessary to have trans- 
lations read to a sensitive, blind Christian tribesman whose keen ears 
detected Buluisms and loan translations. From the Kaka translation 
experience and from checking into the work of several others a training 
plan or seminar must be instituted which will aim at instruction in 
translation principles. It has been found that such information can be 
taught most effectively when it is applicable to a specific translation 
problem. It is hoped that in 1958-59 it will be possible to hold a seminar 
for all translators and literature workers in the area to receive the bene- 
fits of a give-and-take from all who are working. 

Below is a brief outline which merely states the areas of instruction 
for translators, which has arisen as a result of the Kaka literature 
project: 


I. Principles of translation: meaning of equivalents, kinds of mean- 
ings, stylistics, and basic language communication. The purpose of 
this instruction is to give the translator a familiarity with the nature of 
language as conveying meaning in different cultural contexts. The con- 
centration is on the meaning of non-equivalents and is demonstrated 
from lexical items within Cameroun languages as compared to their 
equivalents in European languages. Kinship terms, for example, are 
used as illustrations of the problems of seeking equivalents. The aims 
of these discussions are to assist the translator to overcome the drive 
for a literal translation. When the translator understands the nature 
of equivalence, he is less literal and at the same time freer to search for 
the correct word. Attention is directed to the problem of making good 
sense in the local language while conforming to the meaning of the 
original. In order to do this the translator is required to work by stages 
from translation of simple phrases from the local language through a 
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similar Cameroun language (Bulu) to French or another European 
language. This part of the training is called transfer translation in which 
the translator is helped to see how transfer from like to unlike languages 
increases the problem of translation of nonequivalents. An attempt is 
made to point up the fact that the structures of languages vary greatly, 
particularly in the way in which constructions are formed to communicate 
a meaning. Special problems are constructed to assist the translator in 
overcoming nonequivalents in grammatical structure and word deri- 
vation. For example, constructions in French which cannot be copied 
in Cameroun languages are worked out. This kind of practice also 
helps to avoid the tendency for literalness. The differences within word 
classes between local languages and European languages points up 
again the necessity to think out the meaning of the original in the idio- 
matic structure of the vernacular. Practice is given in stating the same 
message in various ways with attention to the changes produced in 
connotation, denotation, and stylistic effect. 


II. Ethnolinguistic problems. Here the translator is introduced to 
a linguistic and cultural approach to dialects, i.e. how dialects arise and 
spread and become extinct, and how to work out approaches to dialect 
translation. The major aspect of this study is to assist the translator 
to view dialects objectively rather than emotionally. Methods for se- 
curing maximum coverage in dialect areas are presented. Other aspects 
of this study are methods for handling borrowed terms and the writing 
of proper names. Bilingualism as a detriment and an advantage to 
communication is discussed. The role of the bilingual literate in his 
use of literature is also presented, Attention is called to changing cul- 
tural and linguistic conditions to assist the translator to keep abreast 
of changes which can hinder or help his translation. 


Ill. The text. This section deals primarily with problems of exe- 
gesis and special vocabulary. These must be handled, for the most 
part, on an individual basis due to the variety of schooling of the trans- 
lators. For those using the Bulu very careful checking and cooperation 
are required, since the translator may not have access to the Greek or 
other superior European translations. A list of the major Bulu faults 
must be made available to the translator using the Bulu text. For those 
who read English and French a number of translation helps are intro- 
duced and discussed. Also introduced to these translators are the 
check lists and inter-Gospel parallel passage lists provided by the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. 


IV. Local ethnology. One of the greatest problems for the mission- 
ary or native translator is the cultural context into which he is trans- 
lating. This is often exceedingly difficult due to the fact that the aver- 
age educated African has come to look upon his own background as 
being culturally impoverished. He may tend therefore to fail to commu- 
nicate with village life which has not made any such adaptation to a 
European or other language and culture. In the Kaka case this task has 
been done largely by spending periods of time with the translator in 
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the village and discussing in groups at great length a variety of local 
ethnological facts and impressing upon the translator the relevance 
which these factors have to the effective translation of various passages, 


V. The manuscript. It has been the Kaka case that careful proof- 
reading has proved to be one of the most difficult tasks. The native 
translators, especially the lesser educated ones, find only a small pro- 
portion of the typographical errors. Consequently it has been necessary 
to give the translators a great deal of practice in proofreading. Various 
methods of covering up adjoining words have been used so that the 
proofreader will be forced to focus attention on a few letters at a time. 
All manuscripts must be carefully checked by the coordinator before 
preparing the draft to be read by local committees. 

The five sections of translator training presented above are the 
major ones which have arisen as a result of working through the prep- 
aration of the introductory literature plus the translation of Mark, 
John, and Acts in the Kaka language. 

The present stage of the south Cameroun translation program has 
seen the completion of the proposed Kaka Gospel translations and 
supplementary literature, the latter now being presented to the villagers 
with the Gospel translations to follow. Also at present the supplement- 
ary literature in Bafia is being written while the translator is taking 
further theological training in Switzerland. The Kozime has received 
a slow start due to some difficulties in deciding on a final orthographic 
convention for some of the vowels. The Ngumba have worked inde- 
pendently and this writer has not yet begun with them. The Meka lan- 
guage will be undertaken after response from their Kozime neighbors 
to the south is ascertained. Of the secondary language group, the 
Bangando preparation of Mark is half finished in the first draft. 


Conclusion 


There are thousands of Christians in the Eglise Presbytérienne 
Camerounaise who have never read nor heard the Scriptures read in 
their own language. In the Protestant view of things this is a contra- 
diction in terms. Christianity has diffused largely through the literate 
bilingual who has provided oral interpretations of the Scriptures for 
the masses of monolinguals and bilingual nonliterates. This factor 
poses a tremendous challenge to this young church. The difficulties 
of a linguistic and cultural nature are considerable. However, as I 
have attempted to point out here, this problem can be met and overcome 
by imaginative planning and hard work, It will require the cooperation 
of missionary personnel and African leaders for a number of years to 
come. The decision must now rest with the African leaders and their 
perception as a struggling young church attempting to make the Word 
of God the property of all its members. 
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Thailand Translators’ Conference 
]. Edwin Hudspith 


About twenty-five missionaries from six mission societies represent- 
ing nine tribal languages or dialects besides Thai met in conference, 
February 17-21, 1958, under the auspices of the American Bible 
Society and Thailand Bible House in Chiengmai, Thailand. The 
purpose of the conference as stated was: “To give help to those 
missionaries who have begun, or are anticipating, work among the 
tribal people, in their linguistic analysis and various translation prob- 
lems.” The Overseas Missionary Fellowship was host to most of the 
group. Other missions represented were the American Churches of 
Christ, the Christian Missionary Alliance, New Tribes, and Presbyterian 
USA fraternal workers in the Church of Christ in Thailand. 


Translation as Communication 


The theme of the conference was ‘Translation as Communication.” 
In several lectures, Dr. William A. Smalley, Associate Secretary 
for Translations of the American Bible Society, discussed with the 
group the problems involved in translating the Scriptures in such a 
way that their meaning gets across clearly to the reader. Both the 
linguistic and the anthropological implications of the problem were 
pointed out. The major principles in the newly revised American 
Bible Society Guide for Translators and Revisers were discussed in 
this connection. Helps made available to translators by the ABS were 
also discussed and explained. 


Thailand Tribal Orthography Takes a New Look 


As the missionaries gathered from widely separated tribal fields in 
north and east Thailand, there was considerable apprehension as well 
as keen excitement as to the changes in appearance their language 
might take at the Translators’ Conference. Each language group had 
its own particular problems. Some had already started with the Roman- 
ized orthography, others were just coming to the place of choosing the 
best orthography, while others still have unsettled linguistic difficulties, 
but must soon face the orthography question. 

Thai has an ingenious “three-level orthography” which is almost 
as cumbersome as it is ingenious. It is well loved by its people, as 
by those from abroad who know it well. Politically the Government 
is seeking the integration of the tribal peoples with the Thai. To this 
end some of the tribes even have a few Thai schools in their midst, 
and no dialect of Lao spoken in the country can legally be used in 
text or teaching. Though Lao is the trade language for many of the 
tribes, it is clear that the Thai language and orthography must win out 
in time. Here, then, the missionary force has a distinctive opportunity 
to make a very significant contribution to the nation’s integration 
problem. 

The thought of tribal languages in the Thai orthography did seem 
rather outrageous to many of us, as it evidently still does to some. 
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We seek to give our people as easy orthography. Thai does not offer 
that! Others of us have a few Scripture portions, hymns, etc., in Roman 
script, and a small reading community which was hard earned. “Do 
we have to start all over again?” they ask. Some claim that the 
differences in consonant cluster patterns and tones vary so greatly 
that to use the Thai symbols is impractical. Scholars of the Thai 
language gave themselves thoughtfully to helping us adapt a good 
tribal alphabet with the greatest mutual transfer potential. So far, 
the Suay, Miao, and Pwo Karen tribes of Thailand are making the 
adaptation, at least on a trial basis, and now are testing it on their 
stations. At a later date the actual outworking of “this new look” 
will be carefully studied. 


In studying the problem of adapting the Thai orthography the 
following principles were suggested: 


1. Understand the sound system of the language being learned. 


2. Understand the Thai orthography, first as to its relation to 
the sound system of the language, and second, as to its 
mechanics. 


3. Then compare the two sound systems, adapting similar sounds 
to their Thai symbols, and making the closest equivalent ad- 
aptations for the differences. 


4. Watch for potential ambiguity at any point where the two sound 
systems are not the same. 


5. Maintain as correct and high a transfer value to the Thai, and 
vice versa, as is possible. 


Other Topics 


Several lectures and discussion groups were devoted to other sub- 
jects of immediate interest to participants in the conference. For example, 
often tribal peoples have no sense of need when it comes to motivation 
for reading; therefore literacy must not be an addition but an integral 
element in their culture if it is to be successful. In cultivating a keen 
sense of motivation for reading, it is the missionary’s task to create a 
competent reader by appropriate primers, readers, teaching, and such 
a subsequent flow of reading matter as will keep him in good reading 
appetite as well as edify him. 

Mr. Ming C. Chao, Thailand Bible House Secretary, gave an 
interesting and encouraging report on the growth of Scripture distrib- 
ution in this land, It was interesting to note the proportionately large 
sale of Genesis portions in a land in which there is no widespread 
knowledge of the origin of the world or of man. 

One whole morning was given to the Thai Bible revision. Rev. 
Herbert Grether gave us a very interesting and informative insight 
into some of the procedures and problems of the work. 

Dr. Smalley added to the richness of the conference with some 
evening informal lectures on missionary anthropology. One dealt with 
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“Some Cultural Implications of an Indigenous Church.” 1 He showed 
how the coined phrase “Self-Governing, Self-Supporting, and Self- 
Propagating” was not a definition of an indigenous church, but rather 
a Western yardstick. These characteristics may be important, but they 
are not diagnostic. To “indigenize” is not indigenous, but is really a 
foreign activity of nationalization of the status quo! 

Finally, in answer to public demand, Dr. Smalley gave us all much 
help through his lecture on language learning and preparation of 
language learning material. We shall be better learners as well as 
better able to serve those who join us. 


Book Reviews 


A New Edition of the Nestle Greek New Testament 
Edited by Professor G. D. Kilpatrick 


Since 1904 the British and Foreign Bible Society has printed as its 
Greek New Testament the fourth edition of Eberhard Nestle’s text. 
This was prepared by collating the editions of Tischendorf, Westcott 
and ort, and Weiss. It was provided with a critical apparatus indi- 
cating every variation of any importance in words, spelling, or punctu- 
ation from the Textus Receptus (which the Society had previously 
published and which underlies the King James Version) and from the 
Greek text underlying the English Revised Version. In the last fifty 
years much new knowledge of the text of the New Testament has 
been gained; and when this information is assessed by experienced 
scholars and clearly presented, it can be of the greatest value to 
translators and expositors. Recent articles in The Bible Translator 
have shown how textual criticism can be used in the translator's work 
(Vol. 4, 1953, pp. 118-125; Vol. 8, 1957, pp. 127-130; Vol. 9, 1958, 
pp. 127-136). 

To mark its 150th Anniversary, the BFBS has published a second 
edition of its Greek Testament with revised critical apparatus. The 
editor is Professor G. D. Kilpatrick of Oxford University, England, 
who is best known to students for his detailed work on the origins 
of St. Matthew's Gospel. Some of his careful and extensive linguistic 
studies have appeared in The Bible Translator (Vol. 7, 1956, pp. 2-9). 
He has collaborated with Dr. Erwin Nestle and has had the help of 
the late Dr. P. E. Kahle and a number of British scholars. The book 
looks very similar in appearance to the previous edition, though rather 
fatter. It is a handy pocket size (page 100/145 cm.), though an edition 
with wide margins (an indispensable tool for students and translators) 
is in preparation. 

The text, printed in a clear, gently-sloping Greek type, reproduces 
that of the 1904 edition with modifications. There are minor changes 


1An article incorporating this lecture appeared in Practical Anthropology, Vol. 5, 
No. 2 (March-April, 1958), pp. 51-65. 
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in orthography; the lay-out has been improved and heavier type has 
been used for OT quotations. This makes for easier reading. In a 
number of places the text has been changed. The introduction lists 
eleven such (no indication is given how many more there are), For 
example, in Rom. 5:1 the text now reads‘“we have peace with God” 
instead of “let us have” (reading #youer instead of #ymmev) and the 
textual authorities for this theologically significant change are listed. 
In another passage where the change has theological implications, 
Timothy now appears as God's fellow worker” or ‘‘fellow-worker for 
God” instead of “God's minister” (RV) or “God's servant” (RSV). 
(The reference is 1 Thes. 3:2, and the new text reads ovveoydyr instead of 
diaxovoy.) In these eleven changes Kilpatrick agrees five times with 
the text underlying RV (as represented by Souter’s Novum Testamentum 
Graece, 2nd edition) and disagrees six times. When his text is com- 
pared with the 22nd edition of Nestle’s text (Wéiirttemberg Bible 
Society, 1956), he is found to disagree in only one reading, which 
Nestle himself marks as having strong claims to originality. Eight of 
the agreements with Nestle are in passages where the German scholar 
has in effect pitted his own judgment against that of Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort, and Weiss. Thus it may be concluded that this 
new BFBS text is based on the work of the great 19th century textual 
scholars, revised in the light of recent knowledge of textual evidence 
and methods. Professor Kilpatrick is already at work on a 3rd edition, 
which will carry out this revision more thoroughly. For the present, 
this is a sound text which the translator may use with reasonable 
confidence. 

The most important feature of the new edition, however, is the 
revised critical apparatus. On each page a portion of the Greek text 
is printed and underneath it (occupying from 4 to 50 percent of the 
page) the variant readings and the evidence for them. The apparatus 
“is intended to give a selection of the important variant readings 
including all readings of moment which may be original, those which 
are characteristic of the main types of text (such as the Western 
text), and other readings of special interest." The introduction con- 
tains a list of the Greek uncial manuscripts which are cited, with their 
dates and approximate contents. It is of the greatest interest to see the 
newly-discovered Papyrus 66 (Fourth Gospel) in this list and to find 
it quoted not only for John 1-13 but also for the later chapters (where 
the papyrus is fragmentary). Details about the minuscules (except 
families 1 and 13) are not provided; it is to be hoped that the 3rd 
edition will find space for information about some of the more important 
ones. After the Greek uncials, the Versions are set out: the Latin with 
information about manuscripts of the Old Latin and Vulgate; the 
Syriac with information about the Sinaitic and Curetonian manu- 
scripts and the later recensions; the Egyptian versions; and some other 
versions less frequently quoted. Finally, there is a list of Fathers, 
mostly of the first three centuries, with their dates. 

The apparatus, set out clearly and very well printed, is simple to 
read. The user need learn only a minimum of symbols and abbrev- 
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jations before reading the apparatus quickly and correctly; and in this 
respect it compares very favorably with Nestle’s apparatus, Some 
thirty or so Latin words are frequently used (as is customary in this 
type of work) in abbreviated forms, as well as a few other Latin 
phrases. These abbreviations are explained at relevant points in the 
introduction, but it might be useful to gather them together on one 
reference page. 

To demonstrate the quality of this apparatus I have taken two 
passages, John 14:1-10 and Rom. 9:14-26 (in each case about a page 
of printing) and compared the information given in this new edition 
with that provided by the 1904 edition and in the modern editions of 
Souter and Nestle. The passages were chosen more or less at random, 
though both contain some interesting variants. 

In John 14:1-10 Kilpatrick gives eight textual notes; 1904 has eleven; 
Souter only two; and Nestle twenty-two. A glance at Tischendorf's 
edition shows that forty-two variants are listed for this passage, though 
not all are important or have a claim to be original. It is, however, 
clear that an editor's judgment is important in deciding what variants 
to select for his apparatus. Souter’s notes on this passage are quite 
inadequate, though what he provides is set out more elaborately than 
is necessary for most purposes. The 1904 text does not miss any 
important variant, but neither does it cite any of the evidence. 
Kilpatrick’s variants (all given by Nestle) are the following: 


v. 1, The first “believe” is taken by some versions as imperative; 
and a different punctuation (producing a different mean- 
ing) is possible. 

v. 2, A different punctuation of the phrase “if it were not so... 
a place for you” is possible and some witnesses, including 
the first scribe of Papyrus 66, omit “for.” 


v. 3, “Where I am” could be translated “where I go” (reading 
elute instead of eiui). 


v. 4. As RV text (supported by the corrector of Papyrus 66) and 
RV margin (supported by the first scribe of Papyrus 66). 


v. 7 has two readings with quite different meanings. The text 
(translated in RV) is a rebuke: “If you had come to know 
me, you would have known my Father also”; but the variant, 
which has strong support, including now Papyrus 66, is a 
promise: “If you know me [as you do], you will know my 
Father also.” The variant fits the context well and has a 
strong claim to be considered original. In the second half of 
the verse some manuscripts omit the second “him,” though 
this is scarcely possible in an English translation. 


v. 10, RV text “doeth his works” supported by Papyrus 66; KJV 
“he doeth the works.” 


From this list it can be seen that all the variants, except possibly 
the last, are of considerable interest to the translator. They make 
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appreciable differences to the meaning and can be supported by early 
evidence. 

Of the additional variants provided by Nestle, eleven are either 
very small (such as the insertion or omission of “and”) or could 
scarcely be represented in translation. Three, however, are of some 
interest. A few manuscripts introduce v. 1 with “And he said to his 
disciples”; others by a simple scribal error omit the opening words 
of v. 3; and in v. 5 one manuscript adds “called Didymus’’ after 
“Thomas.” These are not likely to be original and add nothing to 
the meaning. Thus it would seem that Nestle’s ingenious system of 
abbreviations allows him to include more variants, but does not in fact 
provide any more information for the translator as distinct from the 
student of textual criticism. 

In Rom. 9:14-26 Kilpatrick has nine variants (against eight in the 
1904 edition) and Nestle four more. It so happens in this passage 
that few of the variants raise large questions for the translator. Verses 
22-23 are notoriously difficult to translate because the participle 
“willing” is ambiguous (it can be concessive or causal) and the 
grammatical structure of the sentence is incomplete. It is therefore of 
interest to notice that some manuscripts tried to ease the grammar 
by omitting “endured” and inserting ‘‘to’’ before “vessels”; while 
others simply omitted the awkward ‘‘and” at the beginning of v. 23 
(as RV margin). In v. 26 some manuscripts make small changes in 
the quotation from Hosea, and other small additions or omissions (as 
oty after ti in v. 19 and pevoiy ye in v. 20) add to the vividness of 
St. Paul's debating style. Nestle’s additional variants provide little 
more: for example, in v. 16 one manuscript substitutes eidoxodvytos 
for éle@vros so that the sentence in effect ends “but of God who does 
as he pleases’; and in v. 23 another single manuscript substitutes 
“kindness” for the first “glory.” Hence in this passage the textual 
variants are of the kind that a translator must ponder when he is no 
longer content simply to render the sense but has come to the stage 
of representing the individuality of the original writing. It is this that 
makes a living translation instead of a wooden one, 

If a tentative judgment is to be offered on the basis of these two 
samples, it may be suggested that Kilpatrick's apparatus is well-suited 
to the needs of translators. Although it does not provide as much 
information as Nestle’s, this does not seem to be a serious disadvantage 
and there is gain in the greater simplicity of Kilpatrick’s method of 
citing the evidence. Nestle’s constant reference to his three original 
editors is avoided though Kilpatrick keeps the reader informed about 
the relation of his readings to the RV text and margin. Also the symbols, 
not always easy to interpret, used by Nestle for the so-called Koine 
and Hesychian texts, are not required by Kilpatrick. Anyone who has 
worked with Nestle’s text and knows what a fine tool it is, will perhaps 
miss the marks in the text that call attention to the variants; but here 
is no doubt that the unencumbered text makes for rather pleasanter 
reading. 
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Finally the margins should be mentioned. The outer margin con- 
tains parallel references, much as in the 1904 edition, though rather 
more conveniently arranged. In the Gospels, the inner margin has the 
“sections” into which Eusebius of Caesarea divided the text. Together 
with the Eusebian “canons,” printed in the introduction, this scheme 
enables parallel passages to be found and has a certain importance 
for textual criticism. 

This new edition is a convenient and reliable tool for the translator 
and student of the Greek Testament. It is modestly priced at 8 
shillings, 6 pence in art vellum, plus postage 1 shilling. There are more 
expensive bindings at 15 shillings in regrained leather cloth, and 42 
shillings in Persian with yapp edges and leather lined. 


Kenneth Grayston 


A New Concordance to the Hebrew Old Testament 


Konkordanz zum hebraischen alten Testament (Concordance to the 
Hebrew Old Testament), by Gerhard Lisowsky, assisted by Leonhard 
Rost. Stuttgart: Privileg. Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt. 


In the spring of this year (1958) the Stuttgart Bible Society 
published a new concordance to the Hebrew Scriptures under the 
above title (bearing also the Latin title Concordantiae Veteris Testamenti 
Hebraicae atque Aramaicae). This is a significant addition to the many 
fine helps to studying the Bible in the original languages already 
published by the Society. To this reviewer's knowledge, moreover, this 
is the first new concordance of the Hebrew Bible for general use to 
appear since Mandelkern’s in 1895, the second edition of which (1925) 
has been the standard in the field since its publication. 

For the beginning Bible student, for the mature Bible scholar, and 
especially for the Bible translator, a concordance of the Scriptures in 
their original languages is a tool which he can ill afford to be without. 
Through its intelligent use come the answers to too many practical 
questions to discount its value or shirk its use. It might not be too 
much to say that if a translator, packing up to go to a field assignment, 
had to choose between taking personal effects (or a set of commen- 
taries) and his Hebrew and Greek concordances, he would do better 
to choose the latter. 

This may seem extreme, but not when the value of a good concord- 
ance is fully appreciated. An excellent article dealing with concord- 
ances and their use by Donald G. Miller appears in Tools for Bible 
Study (B. H. Kelley and D. G. Miller, eds., Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1956). 1 As Miller there points out, a concordance can become 
a rich mine of Biblical and spiritual wealth. He suggests the following 


1 First appeared in Interpretation, Vol. 1, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 56ff., the first of 
a series of articles titled “Implements of Interpretation.” Working translators, and 
especially those preparing for such a ministry, ought to have a copy of Tools for 
Bible Study. It is a very useful discussion of the kinds of helps available for both 
Hebrew and Greek studies and how to get the maximum benefit from their use. 
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ways in which a concordance can assist Bible study and interpretation: 
(1) to help determine more exactly the true meaning of a word by a 
study of all its usages, with consequent enrichment of its meaning for 
any one context; (2) to help to determine fine shades of meaning in 
Hebrew and Greek synonyms which have been treated nondistinctively 
in the standard versions; (3) to help trace the growth of an important 
idea during the development of the Scripture revelation, as well as to 
discover the distinctive truths emphasized in any one portion of the 
Bible; (4) to assist in character studies and in studies of significant 
Biblical places and their distinctive roles in Biblical history; and (5) to 
assist in discovering the apologetic value of internal clues to the 
genuineness of the various portions of the Bible. 

It is left to the insight of the reader to appreciate that with all these 
matters a Bible translator is as vitally concerned as is the theologian. 
In truth, the translator may be, and often is, the first theologian whom 
a newly-formed Christian community in some aboriginal hinterland 
comes to know. His translation, too—like it or not—becomes unavoidably 
a kind of doctrinal commentary on the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. 
His tools, then, should be of the best to enable him to produce the 
finest work possible. 

But, it may be asked, why a new concordance now? When one 
reviews the works of this sort from Buxtorf and his predecessors down 
through Mandelkern (including Davidson and Wigram) the question 
seems natural. However, a new concordance is long overdue, and 
Lisowsky’s is a most important contribution to this field for several 
reasons. 

First of all, Old Testament manuscript studies have not remained 
static, as anyone who is at all acquainted with the field knows. The 
startling finds in the Qumran area in 1947, and subsequently, have 
intensified the interest in such studies, but long before this event quiet 
persistence had already borne fruit in Paul Kahle’s revision of Kittel’s 
Biblia Hebraica. This edition of the Hebrew Scriptures has now become 
a widely-accepted standard work among Bible scholars, but hitherto 
no concordance was available which was based specifically upon the 
readings of the Kahle-Kittel text (to be cited herein as BH3). This 
new concordance is based on the BHsg text, and so supplies this lack. 

Although the Qumran MSS. and fragments are of such importance 
as to ultimately force a fresh collation of the Hebrew MSS. and lead 
to a new edition of the text, such a work takes much time, and the 
BHg will still remain in wide use for a long time to come. Aids to its 
study are therefore needed and welcome. The same remark might be 
made concerning a new edition of the Hebrew Bible, announcement 
concerning which was made this past year in Vetus Testamentum.? 
There Norman Snaith announced the coming publication by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society of an edition which he has but lately 
finished. Snaith says, however, that his results parallel to a consider- 
able degree the readings of BHs, which will continue to enjoy a 


2“New Edition of the Hebrew Bible,” V7, Vol. VII, No. 2 (Apr. 1957), pp. 207f. 
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double advantage of both a lexicon? and a concordance based upon 
it. The availability of these helps should tend to encourage reciprocally 
the use of both the BHs and Lisowsky’s new Konkordanz. 4 

A few words relative to the major features of this concordance 
are now in order. First, as noted above, the words listed are drawn 
from the Masoretic Hebrew text as given in the Kahle-Kittel Biblia 
Hebraica. 

Of next importance is that the new concordance gives its def- 
initions in German, English, and Latin. This is a definite advance upon 
Mandelkern, whose definitions were only in Latin. This feature should 
tend to encourage the use of the Konkordanz among a greater circle 
of students, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

As to arrangement, there are three columns of entries per page 
(pages measuring about 7 x 9 inches). Words are entered in alphabetical 
order, the main entry headings being restricted to nouns and verbs 
(although the nouns include words which are often distinguished as 
adjectives and adverbs in lexicons). Derivatives of verbs are noted in 
smaller script beside the main entry heading; the radical form is 
similarly given in the case of nouns. In the listings, the occurrences of 
verbs are divided according to their various conjugational, or modal, 
forms, while the listings for nouns are divided according to function 
(i.e. as subject, object, or other). A system of explanatory symbols and 
footnotes is included to further aid the user. 

A rather startling feature of this work is that the entries are all 
handwritten. The chirography is exceedingly precise and very readable. 
In many cases it can scarcely be distinguished from mechanical type. 

Several acquaintances of the writer, all specialists in Biblical Hebrew 
and Aramaic, have been shown sample fascicles of the new concord- 
ance. All gave favorable reaction to the work and seemed to welcome 
its appearance. It is this reviewer's hope that this new work, so timely 
and done with such scholarly care, will find its way soon into the 
hands of many seminary students, Biblical scholars, and Bible trans- 
lators. Its use can only result in great profit for the ministries of 


each group. Henry R. Moeller 


Special Notice 

The price of this important tool for Bible translators and scholars 
has been modestly priced by the Wiirttemberg Bible Society at 46 West 
German Marks. However, in order that those engaged in Bible trans- 
lating may be able to procure it as reasonably as possible we are 
offering to those translators who request it a special price of $ 8.00 
(eight dollars U.S.), postpaid. Application should be addressed to the 
editorial offices of The Bible Translator, 450 Park Ave., New York 
22, New York, U.S.A. 


’Ludwig Koehler and Walter Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill; and Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1951), 


Vol. II, p. xiii. 
+A new edition of Mandelkern (reportedly corrected—as of 1955) was recently brought 
to my attention. It seems unlikely that this will find wide acceptance once Lisowsky’s 


comes into the field. 
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The New Cover 


One reader of The Bible Translator has inquired about the cover, 
“Just what are all those strange looking words on the cover?” A good 
question. They are a collection of words for ‘word’, not only in such 
well-known languages as Greek, German, Hebrew and Russian, but in 
more exotic tongues, such as Aztec, Ethiopic, Chinese, and Thai. We 
thought that perhaps no symbol would be more fitting than one which 
would suggest the translator's task—finding the words to communicate 


the Word. 


The Contributors 


James Lauriault, a missionary among the Shipibo Indians of eastern 
Peru, has completed a translation of the Gospel of Mark and has 
carried on extensive linguistic and ethnological investigations in 
the region. 


F. Michaeli is a Professor in the Protestant Faculty of Theology, 
University of Paris, and President of the French Revision Committee. 


Henry Cazelles is a Professor at the Catholic Institute of Paris and 
translator of several Old Testament Books in the Jerusalem Bible. 


]. de Savignac is a former Jesuit and now active Protestant scholar in 


the Old Testament field. 


F. W. Gingrich is Professor of Greek and Religion at Albright College, 
Reading, Pa. and with the late Prof. W. F. Arndt translated and 
edited the English edition of Walter Bauer's famous Lexicon of the 
New Testament. 


W. R. Hutton was a missionary of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society in Nowgong, Assam, India from 1918 until 1954, when he 
retired. Dr. Hutton translated t»2 New Testament into Mikir. 


William D. Reyburn is on a special linguistic assignment for the Pres- 
byterian Mission in the French Camerouns, supervising translation 
work in several of the Bantu languages of east central Camerouns. 


]. Edwin Hudspith is a missionary in Thailand under the Overseas 
Missionary Fellowship. 


Kenneth Grayston is Professor of Didsbury (Methodist) College, Tutor 
in New Testament Language and Literature, and Special Lecturer 
in Hellenistic Greek. 


Henry R. Moeller is Assistant Professor of Biblical Languages at 
Central Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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